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REVIEWS 


The Dramatic Annual. By Frederick Rey- 
nolds. No. I. 4 Playwright’s Adventures. 
London, 1831. Longman & Co. 


Ir has long been an admitted maxim, that 
the best chance of getting people to be on 
good terms with one is, to begin by putting 
them on good terms with themselves. Mr. 
Reynolds evidently bears this in mind when 
he dedicates his work to “ those powerful 
personages who can at once make or mar an 
author's hopes, the conductors of the press.” 
We do not agree with him to the extent 
of his position, as to the press’s power to 
“make or mar.” The press may, and it 
does, when honestly and impartially used, 
hasten the spreading of a good work: it may, 
and it does, when dishonestly and susttlie 
exercised, for a while retard the diffusion of 
a good one, or even create a temporary de- 
mand for a bad one: but a truly clever book, 
be it of truth or fiction, will, like water, sooner 
or later find its level; and, in this case, such 
portion of the literary press as may not have 
done its duty in endeavouring to lead public 
opinion, must be content to follow it. Still, 
we admit that “ humani sumus,” and that 
“ nihil humanum alienum a nobis putamus ;” 
that we were consequently tickled at first by 
our share of the flattery, and that such tickling 
gave us a slight itching to be favourable to 
the author, but the rough hand of duty im- 
mediately scratched the place, and pointed 
to the stern image of critical justice. Our 
next impulse was to pass it altogether; but 
this Mr. Reynolds himself deprecates—he en- 
treats us, “ at any rate, not to suffer it to die 
in obscurity.” Die it must, and that speedily 
—be it in obscurity or notoriety ; but if he 
prefer the latter, it is not for us to object. 
The ‘ Dramatic Annual’ is a deceptive title, 
which can only have been affixed for catch- 
penny purposes. The book is in no respect 
similar to any of those which are now as well 
known as any other class under the deno- 
mination of Annuals, and it has little or 
nothing to do with the drama. It is in truth 
an indifferently written and extremely dull 
novel in one volume; the hero of which, 
Henry Vivid, the son of a physician living 
near Ryde, writes a comedy, and succeeds— 
in getting it refused ;—about the only suc- 
cess which it is not difficult for an author 
to meet with. There is something so new 
about the note to Vivid’s friend, which con- 
veys the manager's refusal, that we must give 
an account of it. After expressing his dis- 
appointment with the piece, saying, that it is 
“ altogether totally devoid of dramatic tact,” 
that it “ would inevitably fail in representa- 
tion,” and that the “ingenious author” is 
“ evidently inexperienced,” he recommends 


him gravely to “ make character his study,” 


and to see more of ‘ Folly as it flies,’} “before 
he attempts to lash it.” He goes on to say, 
that he understands that, from “ chiefly re- 
siding in chambers,” the author's “ knowledge 
of the world has been so limited, as to pre- 
vent his understanding the art of catching the 
manners living as they rise,” and concludes 
in the following notable strain :— 

“Let him therefore travel, and, by mixing 
more in society, I have little doubt that in no 
great length of time he will be enabled to write a 
comedy, which I shall be happy to put immedi- 
ately into rehearsal.” 

This is something like Mathews’s French- 
man, who answers that he is “coming by 
and bye directly ;” but let that pass. It is 
a modest recommendation from a manager 
to arejected author—* Let him travel.” Yes, 
and if, on his return, the manager, instead of 
“ putting his comedy into rehearsal,” should 
choose to put it into the fire, who is to pay 
his travelling expenses? We will venture to 
assert that no such picce of prosy advice ever 
accompanied the refusal of a play, unless, 
indeed, Mr. Reynolds himself was preacher 
at Drury Lane Theatre at the same time that 
he was reader. However, Mr. Vivid does 
not see things in the light we do. Accord- 
ingly he sets out upon his wild play chase— 
malgré the danger of its becoming, by a 
natural transition, “a wild goose chase. He 
visits Newport, Cowes, Southampton, Win- 
chester, London, Dover, Boulogne, Paris, 
Dijon, the Jura Mountains, Geneva, the 
Simplon, Milan, Florence, and Leghorn, 
whence he returns by sea to the Isle of 
Wight. At the opening of the novel, Vivid 
is about twenty-one. When he was a boy, 
he was allowed to visit at the Earl of Caris- 
brook’s, where Lady Henrietta, the Earl's 
daughter, while also a child, fell in love with 
him. This passion he was unaware of, and 
did not return at the time, but seems inclined 
to do so now, when it is too late. She is 
engaged to a Captain in the navy—they 
marry, and cross to Portsmouth, when, lo! 
almost 

—ere Hymen’s torch could burn, Sir, 
A pressgang came, and presto prest young Ben himself 
in turn, Sir, 

The Captain is met at Portsmouth by sail- 
ing orders—his ship is there, and he is obliged 
to weigh anchor that day. After a while the 
Earl and his daughter come to London, and 
after another while they proceed, via Paris, 
to Malta, to join her husband. At London, 
at Paris, and at almost every place they go 
to, they encounter Vivid, mn Ran his chief 
aim is to avoid them. Whenever they are 
in any danger, he is at hand to relieve them. 
If they lose anything, he finds it. Even at. 
Florence, where he arrives after they have 
left, he finds, the next morning, on getting 
up, jewels and a purse of money belonging 





+ One of the author’s own comedies, which we doubt 





if either Mr. Vivid or anybody else will see more of. 


to Lady Henrietta, who, it appears, slept in 
the same room the night but one before. We 
believe that the inns in Florence are not ce- 
lebrated for either cleanliness or tidiness; 
but we cannot help thinking that even a 
Florentine chambermaid would have found 
time to clean these away in less than twenty- 
four hours. 

After Vivid has left his party and come to 
England, they continue their route to Malta, 
where they arrive in time to see the Captain’s 
funeral. While this tragedy is acting at 
Malta, Vivid’s new comedy is acting in Lon- 
don. ‘Travel has for once had the desired 
effect; and it is, like everything now pro- 
duced at Covent Garden or Drury Lane, 
“greeted with acclamations by a crowded 
and brilliant audience.” Afterwards, the Earl 
and his daughter return home, and she is, of 
course, united in due time to Henry Vivid. 
Thus a dull novel, as we said before, whose 
only connexion with the drama is formed by 
making its hero write a bad comedy at the 
beginning and a good one at the end, is mis- 
called a ‘ Dramatic Annual.’ It is true that 
Vivid has a servant who has formerly been 
under property-man at the Ryde theatre ; 
and that the author has introduced some of 
his own opinions upon the nightly-salary 
system, &c.; together with frequent quota- 
tions from the plays of others, which he seems 
to have as much at his fingers’ ends as when 
he wrote for the stage himself; but all this 
does not mend the matter or alter the fact. 
The book is poorly written—heavy in its 
comic parts, and, generally, light in its more 
serious. It is full of absur ities, some of 
which we must now point out. If an author 
will introduce scraps of French which he 
does not understand, why does he not get 
some school-fellow to correct them before he 
“shows them up to master.” 

At p. 18, Vivid speaks of himself as being 
now “ the l’auteur sifflé,” but hopes he shall, 
ere long, be “the U’auteur applaudi.” The 
jokes are nearly all old. At p. 25, Alltact, 
Vivid’s theatrical servant, says he left the 
theatre because he refused a part; and being 
asked what it was, says, “ Why, Sir, the hind 
leg of an elephant.” This is stolen from 
Colman’s ‘Poetical Vagaries,’ where we 
find— 

V’ll play your front, legs, shoulders, neck, and breast, 
But d—n me if [ act your loins and rump. 

By way of variation, we suppose, from bad 
French, we have occasionally some bad Eng- 
lish. At p. 32, the bride, after her husband 
(the Captain) has sailed, returns to her fa- 
ther, who “expressed: his surprise and dis- 
appointment, but declared that if his son-in- 
law had hesitated one moment in adopting 
any other line of conduct than the one he had 
adopted, he would never have forgiven him.” 

The bank-note story, at p. 38, is old. We 
do not like the ill-natured allusions to a 





iving actress at pages 47 and 120. If the 
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author had been writing a critique, it would 
have been his duty to say what he thought; 
but here it is wholly uncalled for. There 
is some exquisite twaddle about “fagging” 
at public schools. Vivid overhears, on a 
stage-coach, the following conversation be- 
tween a Winchester boy and a Westminster 
boy; and we beg attention to the vehement 
absurdity of the language put into their 
mouths—be it remembered that they are 
eight or nine years of age :— 

“ The little Winchester asked his fellow-suf- 
ferer if ever he had been locked up by the big 
boys (as he termed them) in Westminster 
Abbey ? 

“ * Because,’ added he, ‘last winter I passed 
one whole frosty night in our Cathedral.’ 

“ € Very well,’ replied the Westminster, ‘and 
what did I and five little second-form boys un- 
dergo, one dark December evening, in the 
Cloisters 2’ 

“ * What?’ rejoined the little Winchester. 

“ «Why, the grave-diggers having dug a deep 
grave (preparatory to a corpse being buried in 
it next morning) as usual, placed a few loose 
boards over it, and left their work for the night. 
Soon after, as I and my little chums were pass- 
ing, in our way from school to our cond 
house, we were suddenly pounced upon and 
seized by half a dozen head boys, who, 
having removed the boards, instantly, sans cere- 
monie, forced us all into the grave; and then, 
having replaced the said boards, they all com- 
menced dancing upon them, and thus sung aloud : 

« Earth shall cover ye, 


We’ ll dance over ye, 
Fol lol de riddle loll.’ 
Then, would you believe it? though we were 
shuddering—nay, almost senseless with cold and 
terror, yet, on their stamping, and, in a loud 
threatening tone, calling out ‘ Chorus! join in 
chorus,”’ we were actually obliged to sing out, 
or rather sigh out, 
© Earth doth cover us, 
They dance over us, 
Fol lol de riddle loll, oh! oh! oh!’ 


““ However,’ continued the Westminster, ‘the 
abbey clock tolling nine, our tyrannical seniors 
all fled to the dormitory, and we, the poor en- 
tombed juniors, more dead than alive, crawled out, 
one by one, and at last tottered to the boarding- 
house, where the increased dread of our despotic 
lords compelled us, in answer to the mistress’ 
enquiries, to assign any cause but the real one 
for our alarm and absence.’ 

The little Winchester resumed; and, as if 
his senses had not yet recovered from the fright; 
thus flourished away: ‘Ay; but on that night, 
when I was shut up in the cathedral, on the bell 
tolling “one,” did not a supernatural light make 
its appearance—and did not the organ, of its 
own accord, strike up? and, then, did not the 
effigies of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop Gardiner, 
William Rufus, and Inigo Jones, led on by the 
grim King of Antics, commence the “dance of 
death ?” and then ——.’ Here the argument 
was stopped by the stopping of the coach.” 

The only words out of all this rodomontade 
at all likely for a Winchester boy to have 
used, upon such an occasion, are “In I go 
Jones.” The chorus— 

Fol Jol de riddle lol—Oh! oh! oh! 
is one of the cleverest things in the book, 
and would be well placed at the end of al- 
most every sentence in it,—particularly the 
serious ones. 

The story about the ‘ Black Balls,’ at p.90, 
is old. Mr. Reynolds must have passed much 
of his time in Green-rooms ; yet, in speaking 
of a tragic actress who has been playing Isa- 
bella, and who is followed to the Green- 
room by “crowds of dazzled success-hunting 


lords and ladies,” be tells us that, after they 








have waited for some minutes in hopes of 


hearing her speak, she at length breaks 
silence by calling out, “Are the scalloped 
oysters ready?” ‘To which “her dresser” 
answers Yes! and adds, “ They have just 
been sent, Ma’am, nice and hot, from the 
Piazza Coffee-house.” This cannot proceed 
from ignorance ;—whatis it then buta wanton 
attempt to degrade that profession, to former 
members of which, far more than to his own 
ability, Mr. Reynolds is indebted for the 
twenty thousand pounds he talks of having 
made: Vide note to p. 51. 

The: bad-English hunter will find more 
game at p. 130, in the shape of a nominative 
case without a verb. The passage begins, 
“ But soon recollecting ;” and in it the pro- 
noun “who” has been guilty of misleading Mr. 
Reynolds—but he may console himself—he 
is not the first man who has been deceived 
by a relative. The “ bed-chamber scene,” 
p. 148, is trashy, improbable, and indecent. 
We have more indecency at p. 154. At p. 
197-8, we are favoured with a Frenchman's 
account of his visit to our House of Lords, 
where he is made to have mistaken the 
“bench of bishops” for “ peeresses in their 
own right”; and he describes them as being 
“dans de black and white gown, hair bien 
poudré, et lawn sleeves @ la mode.” It used 
to be told of Mr. Luttrell, that when a gawky 
countryman, who sat near him at Lord Mel- 
ville’s trial, pointed to the benepe, and asked 
“ who they were?” he answered, “ Dowager 
Peeresses in their own right.” ‘This was 
funny; but Mr. Reynolds has stolen the 
story—ripped out the fun, and returned the 
blank cover. 

At p. 98, Mr. Reynolds says in a note— 
“During my long theatrical career, I have 
encountered nearly thirty of these manufac- 
tured lions and lionesses.} Amongst others, 
I am old enough (unluckily) to remember 
an honest ingenious razor-maker in Pall 
Mall, named Savigny, bringing crowded 
houses in Zanga, and other characters; whilst 
Garrick, the most justly-celebrated actor that 
ever trod the British stage, was performing 
to nearly empty benches.” 

There is a wide difference between re- 
membering a thing and being old enough to 
remember it: we do not doubt Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s age, but we dispute his assertion. 
Savigny did not come out until after Gar- 
rick’s return from Italy; from which time 
till he quitted the stage, ten years afterwards, 
Garrick never played to what could be 
called even a bad house. In fact, he took 
care not to do so; for, during the whole ten 
years, he only acted once now and then. 

At p. 248, we have a brilliant specimen 
of law. Lady Henrietta and her father are 
accompanied by a Frenchman, (Count 
Montnoir) a pretended friend of the Earl’s, 
but who is in love with his daughter, or 
rather her fortune. This Count induces 
them to visit an old chateau belonging to an 
uncle of his. Here he, and seven or eight 
accomplices contrive, during a thunder-storm 
in the middle of the night, to inveigle the 
lady into the chapel, and endeavour to 
frighten her into signing what is called a 
“legal document.” Our readers must have 
it, for it must be seen to be believed— 


“J, Lady Henrietta Morden, in the event of 
the death of my husband, Captain Morden, do 


+ Some of them, no doubt, at feeding time. 








bind myself, within twelve months from the day 
of his decease, to marry Count Montnoir, a 
French protestant; and .if, in breach of this 
promise, I select any other husband, I further 
bind myself to forfeit to said Count Montnoir 
all the fortune now settled, or hereafter to 
be settled upon me by my father, Lord Caris- 
brook. 

“ Dated this —— day of 

The date is just as good as if it were filled 
up—comment would be wasted upon such a 
piece of trumpery trash, but we should like 
to hear Lord Tenterden upon it too. This 
valuable English manuscript is drawn up by 
a French notary, who, so tar from speaking 
good English, speaks bad French—never 
surely, was there a greater difference between 
a man’s words and his deeds. The lady is 
alarmed and anxious to alarm the house : she 
rushes to the organ, “forcibly strikes the 
keys,” and “three cr four loud peals re-echo 
through the chateau.” Query—Where was 
the organ-blower? Oh! we forgot, there is 
a storm going on, and doubtless the wind 
blows. It would be a bad compliment to the 
bad French and bad English in this book if 
the Latin introduced were not of the same 
quality, and accordingly, at p. 270, we find, 
“each speedily left Switzerland—the former 
for Italy, the latter for England, in both 
which countries, more, perhaps, may here- 
after be related of these delightful par no- 
biles.” 

Again at p. 286, “ Christopher instantly 
complied; and here were two more par no- 
biles, for one was nearly as poor as the other.” 
We do not say that the whole book is as bad 
as the passages we have extracted and alluded 
to; but there is nothing—positively nothing 
to compensate for the nonsense and twaddle 
of which the greater part of it consists. We 
are consoled by the reflection that Mr. Rey- 
nolds has made twenty thousand pounds, for 
we should be sorry to thwart the prospects of 
one to whom a little money was an object. 
We shall conclude by hoping on behalf of 
the public that this Novel Annual will not 
be converted into an Annual Novel. 


” 








The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 


By the 
Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. London, 


1831. 


Tuese volumes might, from the scope and 
variety of their contents, be very fairly en- 
titled a History of the Reformation, though 
they are ushered into the world under the 
less imposing designation of a Life of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. They present us with a 
very vivid picture of a period when party 
zeal ran so high, that death was but too often 
the penalty of a conscientious profession of 
faith ; and when, under the cloak of religion, 
intolerance stalked through the land like a 
withering pestilence. ‘They trace with a minute 


Rivingtons. 


but glowing distinctness the first progress of _ 


the reformation in this kingdom, when a new 
light began to break upon the troubled waters 
of error; and truth, stripped of the gorgeous 
disguise in which papistry had so long invested 
her, prepared to exhibit herself to a deluded 
people in her native purity and perfection. 
‘They show how skilfully the true ark of the 
covenant was piloted through the boisterous 
ocean of papal ascendancy—how dexterously 
it was made to stem the impetuous tide of 
prejudice, until it found a safe anchorage, 
where, though for a short period shattered 
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by a transient tempest, it has ever since re- 
mained secure. 

The times in which the great divine lived, 
who is the subject of the present memoir, 
were memorable for some of the most stirring 
events which the annals of this country 
supply—many of which, indeed, he was 
mainly instrumental in forwarding; and 
perhaps there is no character in British his- 
tory to whom we are so much indebted for 
the establishment of that civil liberty which 
we now enjoy as a nation, together with that 
improvement in science and morals which 
has been gradually progressing for the last 
two centuries in this oa as to the zeal and 
exertions of this extraordinary man. It is 
remarkable how admirably he managed the 
capricious tyrant whom he served as a sub- 
ject, in spite of their opposite principles,— 
preventing the regal lion from devouring the 
flock of the new fold. To him we certainly 
owe the establishment of the reformed reli- 
gion in England, and to that reformation we 
may perhaps ascribe our long pre-eminence 
among the civilized communities of the world, 
and that moral and religious liberty which has 
made us illustrious “ among the nations.” 


Cranmer was decidedly the profoundest 
theologian of his day, not even excepting 
Erasmus and Melancthon; and there pro- 
bably never existed a man who has, upon 
the whole, taken so accurate a view of the 
great doctrines which at that period agitated 
the Christian world, as this illustrious mar- 
tyr. There are, however, it must be con- 
fessed, some shades in his character which 
Mr. ‘Todd has been at too great pains to 
palliate: we think this unwise, as it too 
frequently happens, that where a gloss is 
thrown over frailty, it only comes out the 
darker under the varnish, the more conspi- 
cuously challenging our notice, when other- 
wise it might have passed unobserved. That 
Cranmer must have been somewhat supple 
in his moral temperament, we can have no 
hesitation in avowing to be our own firm 
persuasion, when we consider how skilfully 
he contrived to maintain his influence over 
the capricious Henry; for no one ever re- 
tained the favour of this Dagon of the Phi- 
listines, who did not daily bow before him. 
Cranmer never could have sanctioned his 
master’s moral enormities by his silence, had 
he not been too easy for the severe dignity 
of his station. The pliant metropolitan too 
often compromised that dignity in encourag- 
ing, by his easy forbearance, the passions of 
the royal tyrant, especially upon the trial of 
the unhappy Lambert. That he was imbued 
to a certain extent with the narrow prejudices 
of those whom he so successfully opposed, 
will appear from this, that he decreed heresy 
to be deserving of death. In his Reformatio 
legum he retains the pontifical law of capital 
Ss for freedom of conscience, theo- 
ogically called neresy. Nevertheless, he is 
still entitled to our reverence as being the man 
to whom we are now indebted for that very 
liberty of conscience which he, to a certain 
extent, impugned, or at least disallowed. 
This prejudice, it must be confessed, he 
shook off towards the close of his life, and 
it is then he rises so highly in our estimation 
as a just and liberal man. If there were 
blemishes in the character of this celebrated 
divine, they were nevertheless more than 
countervailed by traits of surpassing excel- 





lence ; and we must honestly confess, that 
even the weakness of his recantation, just 
prior to the termination of -his eventful life, 
was more than counterbalanced by the un- 
flinching fortitude and absolutely sublime 
heroism which he displayed at his death. 
This was so remarkable, as to elicit even from 
the caustic Voltaire the admission, that the 
last act of Cranmer’s life was more magna- 
nimous than the similar act of Mutius Scz- 
vola. 

We cannot but accord to Mr. Todd the 
praise of having exercised great and most 
judicious industry in this laborious compila- 
tion. He has drawn his materials from a 
great variety of sources, and most ably com- 
bined the information derived from a large 
number of authorities, without lapsing into 
tediousness or confusion. He has been con- 
siderably indebted, as his notes show, to Foxe, 
Archbishop Parker, Burnet and Strype; 
though authors of the most recent date, who 
have attempted to throw any light upon his 
subject, have not escaped his scrutiny. His 
work certainly does great credit to his dili- 
gence, as well as to his reading and research. 
There are, however, a few quotations from 
letters and other documents of no great im- 
portance, which might have been spared, as 
well as some of the long extracts from Foxe, 
since his Martyrology is almost in every per- 
son’s hands; a simple reference therefore 
would have been enough; we are free how- 
ever to confess, that the extracts are selected 
with judgment, and are always interesting. 

In this narrative, we have a history of the 
notorious Gardiner, at least during the best 
portion of his life, almost as complete as that 
of Cranmer; and so many other remarkable 
men figure in these volumes, that they con- 
centrate a body of information, respecting 
the most distinguished characters of the times 
to which they refer, much of which, if not 
perfectly new, is at least not common. 

Mr. Todd has, we think, very successfully 
vindicated the memory of Cranmer against the 
attacks of Dr. Milner and the Roman Catho- 
lic historian, Dr. Lingard, both of whom 
have most disingenuously misrepresented 
him. The former, following the bigot Saun- 
ders, in his ‘ History of English Schism,’ has 
“collected from it various untruths, some- 
times adding to them an acrimony exceeding 
that of the original slanders,”’} while the lat- 
ter, in the true spirit of jesuitical craftiness, 
has insidiously assailed the venerable re- 
former, rather by sinister implication, and tor- 
tuous deduction, than by fair and explicit 
charges. 


The following is a very characteristic 
specimen of acrimony and ignorance :— 


“ Of slanders also against himself he had now 
been compelled to a notice, which occasioned a 
dialogue of some merriment at the expense of 
the present slanderer, but at the same time re- 
leased him from the fear of punishment he had 
been led to conceive. The absurd story, now 
that Cranmer had so much influence with the 
king, of his being the hostler at the Dolphin, 
was revived. A priest, in the north of England, 
hearing the commendations of the archbishop 
that now reached the remotest parts of the king- 
dom, observed to others who were delighted 
with them, ‘Why make ye so much ofhim? He 
was but a hostler, and hath as much learning as 
the goslings of the green that go yonder.’ To 
Cromwell these words were reported by those 





t See Preface, page viii. 





who resented them. The priest, in consequence, 
was summoned before the Council in London, 
but not at the suit, nor at the time with the 
knowledge of the archbishop. He had to ponder 
upon his folly some weeks in the prison of the 
Fleet ; and then he besought Cranmer to release 
him from his confinement, and the charges oc- 
casioned by it, not without acknowledging his 
sorrow for the unjust language he had used. 
Cranmer therefore sent for him, and the dia- 
logue commenced. ‘ Did you ever see me before 
this day?’ said the archbishop. ‘ No,’ the priest 
replied. ‘ Why then did you mean to deface me 
among your neighbours by calling me a hostler, 
and reporting that I have no more learning than 
a gosling?’ The priest answered, ‘ that he was 
overseen with drink” £ Well then,’ continued 
Cranmer, ‘ oppose me now to know what learn- 
ing I have: begin in grammar, if you will, or 
else in philosophy, or other sciences, or divinity.’ 
‘ Pardon me,’ said the bewildered ecclesiastic, 
‘IT have no manner of learning in the Latin 
tongue, but merely in English.’ ‘ Then allow 
me,’ replied Cranmer, ‘ If you will not oppose 
me, to oppose you. Youread the Bible?’—‘ Yes, 
daily.’—‘ Then, who was David's father ?’—‘ I 
cannot surely tell your Grace.’—‘ Then, if you 
cannot tell me that, yet tell me who was Solo- 
mon’s father.’ ‘I am nothing at all seen in these 
genealogies,’ the priest finally replied. Cran- 
mer now reminded him of the crew to which he 
belonged, ‘who knew nothing, and would know 
nothing, but sit on an ale-bench, and slander all 
honest and learned men. He dismissed him to 
his cure, bidding him learn to be an honest, or 
at least a reasonable man; and not to suppose 
his sovereign so absurd as to have senta hostler 
on an embassy to an emperor and to the bishop 
of Rome.” i. 201—3. 


The reply of Cranmer to Gardiner, who 
had questioned the learning of Peter Martyr, 
shows that the former was not deficient in 
severity of retort when the occasion called it 
forth :— 

‘“** Concerning him that told you,’ he replied 
to Gardiner, ‘ that Peter Martyr was not learn- 
ed, I would wish you to leave (this old-rooted 
fault in you) to be light of credit. For I sup- 
pose, that if Lis learning that told you that he, 
and your’s also, were set both together, you 
should be far behind M. Peter Martyr. Marry, 
in words I think that you alone would overlay 
two Peter Martyrs, he is so sober a man, and 
delighteth not in wasting words in vain. And 
none do say, that he is not learned, but such as 
know him not, or be not learned themselves, or 
else be so malicious or envious, that they wit- 
tingly speak against their own conscience. And, 
no doubt, that man bringeth himself out of the 
estimation of a learned man, who hath heard 
him reason and read, and saith that he is not 
learned. And whosoever misreporteth him, and 
hath never heard him, may not be called so well 
Momus, as Sycophanta, whose property is to 
misreport them whom they neither see nor 
know.’ ” ii. 215-14. 

The following exhibits at once, the hy- 
pocrisy of the popish queen, and how 
boldly her gallant defender can deny a fact, 
in the teeth of the strongest evidence, where 
he cannot otherwise get over a difficulty :— 

“The service established in the reign of Ed- 
ward, it has been already observed, did not im- 
mediately cease on the accession of Mary. Ina 
speech to the lord mayor of London, in the early 
part of August, she said, that ‘ she meaned gra- 
ciously not to compel or strain other men’s con- 
sciences, otherwise than God should, as she 
trusted, put in their hearts a persuasion of the 
truth through the opening of His Word unto 
them.’ But on the eighteenth of that month, she 
published a proclamation, in which the artful 
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repetition of this concession is followed by the 
words, ‘ until such time as further order, by com- 
mon consent, may be taken therein.’ That they 
should not be molested in the exercise of their 
religion, the Protestants of Suffolk at the open- 
ing of their reign, are said to have been also by 
her royal word assured. Foxe first related this 
account. Dr. Lingard has been pleased to deny 
his authority; and Mr. Butler follows him, with 
a compliment to his research, in ‘ having suffi- 
ciently shown that no such promise was made,’ 
and in referring by way of corroboration, to her 
address to the men of Suffolk in July, which 
contains no such promise, but which, indeed, is 
nothing more than a brief notification that Ed- 
ward was dead, that herself was queen, and that 
she had not fled the realm, as some had surmised. 
It is the statement of Foxe alone, which both 
these learned writers, therefore, have impugned. 
They might have turned to other authorities, 
which perhaps their ingenuity may fail to silence. 
He, who with Cranmer had been led to espouse 
the cause of the lady Jane, but now was medi- 
tating to be active in that of Mary, the Earl of 
Arundel, thus addressed some of his fellow-coun- 
cillors: ‘ How doth it appear, that Mary intends 
any alteration in religion? Certainly, having been 
lately petitioned unto this point by the Suffolk men, 
she gave them (and that was true) a very hopeful 
answer.’ The words and that was true are the 
assertion of Bishop Godwin himself. Another 
writer, still nearer to the time than Godwin, bids 
Protestants ‘ remember the policies of Charles 
used with Maurice and others, for assurance of 
religion, against the confederates of Smalcald. 
Let them remember the Fremlingham(the Suffolk) 

romises for not altering religion.’ Sir Simonds 

"Ewes, one of our most learned and accurate 
antiquaries, in Charles the First’s reign, would 
hardl ly have asserted, if he had not been con- 
vinced of its truth, what follows. ‘ Mary entered 
her reign,’ he writes, ‘with the breach of her pub- 
lic faith. For whereas the crown was set on her 
head, by the gentry and commons of Suffolk, 
although they knew her to bea papist ;—yet she 
in one of her first acts of Council, took order for 
their restraint, long before the mass and Latin 
service were generally received in London itself, 
and caused that diocese to taste the sharpest in- 
quisition and persecution that raged during her 
reign, which was happily shortened by her hus- 
band’s contemning her person, and her enemies 
conquering hér dominions ; neither of which she 
ever had power to revenge or recover; so, as 
though the cause of her death proceeded from 
no outward violence, yet was her end as inglorious 
and miserable, as her reign had been turbulent 
and bloody.’ 

“ But it was not till near the close of the year, 
that the restoration of the Romish service was 
declared by an Act of Parliament; ‘by which 
was at once razed to the ground,’ so Dr. Lingard 
writes, ‘ that fabric which the ingenuity and per- 
severance of Archbishop Cranmer had erected in 
the last reign.’ The historian might have added, 
that soon was the goodly fabric re-edified, and 
from the days of Mary’s successor has stood the 
admiration of other Protestant countries, the 
pride and support of its own; for ‘liberty con- 
stitutes the foundation of all the greatness of 
Britain, and the source of her liberty was the 
Reformation.’ ” ii. 383—6, 

., We do not pretend to convey anything 
like an adequate notion of the value of these 
volumes, by the extracts which we have 

ven; our space does not allow us to do 
them justice in this particular—we must re- 
fer our readers to the work itself. We have 
read it with great attention, and it has our 
warmest approbation. 
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American Comic Annual. Edited by Henry 
J. Finn ; and illustrated by D. C. Johnston. 
Boston, 1831. Richardson & Co. 


Hoop has found followers in America, and 
the sect of Hoodians is becoming a very ex- 
tensive one. Mr. Finn, of Boston, cuts his 
coat according to Hood’s cloth. We shall 
extract the following, as a good specimen of 
his workmanship :— 


On Tailors. 
“ Coat?” said Russelton, with an appea 
surprise, and taking hold of the collar myonege 7 Boge al 
and thumb, “coat, Sir Willoughby! do you cali this thing a 
coat ?”—PELHAM. 

“A much abused person is your tailor. He 
is ordinarily supposed to need less endowment 
than his fellows—(the ninth part of a man, 1 
think they call him)—I shall prove to you that 
he needs more. Poetry is a lesser art in my 
esteem. 

“ Any man or woman may stitch—make a 
*cover-me-decently.’ The world goes clothed 
—town and country—though (bear us witness, 
Pelham!) there are but three tailors (proper 
tailors, I say,) from Bath to Savannah. For the 
rest, their daily work is a profanity of broad- 
cloth—a sacrilege of kerseymere. Your eyes 
are shocked perpetually by the sight of unfor- 
tunate strangers who have fallen into the hands 
of those Vandals. There should be a law against 
the seductions practised by them—their signs 


rance of the most naive 


if we were to be hanged. The second pair would 
have fitted Chri hotonthologos, if his seat of 
honour had been as ample as his name. We 
would not trust such a fellow to make a cover 
for an umbrella. 

“Next to the human form divine, the most 
beautiful thing in nature is a perfect coat. It is 
like a perfect style—it looks as if it was the 
easiest thing in the world. The collar lies loose 
and yet neatly to the shoulders. The back, but- 
toned or unbuttoned, fits neatly and under all 
motions to the figure. The skirts hang grace-} 
fully and independently of the back, paralle, 
and slender. The sleeves work fitly with th 
arm, and the breasts lie flat and yet ample o2 
the chest, and the wearer has that look in it, 
that a spectator would suppose that it grew to 
him, that it was a part and evidence of his fair 
proportions and the skill of the artist. There 
are a few artists who have acquired immortality 
in the cut of pantaloons; but a man must grow 
grey in practice, before he acquires even the 
theoretical principles of that article. 

“You shall go through the cities, and look at 
the popular tailors, and if there is one who can 
cut but a fragment of a coat well, who has not a 
fine head phrenologically, we are forsworn. The 
heads of your quack tailors are as flat behind 
as the white sides of a melon. They are all face 
—all animal. You would see they were simple- 
tons atonce. Your talented artist, on the con- 
trary, has the head of a scholar—a fine lift 








and their advertisements. Merit is modest, and 
your best artist has often the smallest shop. 
Your pretender covers a square with his blazing 
insignia; yet would I as soon wear an Indian’s 
blanket as one of his abortions. 

“To cut a coat well, requires more gifts than 
is possessed by one man ina thousand. The 
main points are, a painter’s eye, an anatomist’s 
acquaintance with the figure, and knowledge of 
the character, as it is developed in walking or 
sitting, wearing the coat open (or frankly), but- 
toned (or nicely). How, for instance, would 
your old bachelor’s coat look on your ship’s mate 
—your reckless dam-me frock, thrown off the 
shoulders and flying to the wind, on your demure 
deacon? No true tailor makes a man a coat 
till he has seen him walk. The way you move 
is everything. If you have a crab’s gait, side- 
ways, the hitch must be counteracted. If you 
are a meek man, and carry your head low, the 
collar must be set back to remedy the defect. 
If your passions are violent, a tight sleeve or a 
close fit at the shoulder is impolitic. If your 
neck is too long or too short—if your body is 
crooked or your bust flat—or if you are a vain 
man, and swell at the lower button, it must be 
allowed for in your coat. It is the tailor’s 
business to make you perfect, or seem so, which 
is quite the same thing. 

“ A friend of mine is so unfortunate as to have 
two or three coats on hand. It excruciates me 
to see him come into the room—flat breasted, 
flap-dividing, pinched collared, scrimped, paste- 
board looking abominations! He cannot move 
a limb without having the whole coat follow in 
apiece. Touch his collar and his skirt flies up. 
The moment it is unbuttoned, down hugs the 
cape to his neck, and out flies the back at the 
waist, the whole gets at sharp angles to his 
figure, and presents him to your eye like a cari- 
cature of a man frightened. Save us from such 
spectacles, benevolent Jove ! 

“ Your vile tailor does everything by padding. 
He slips you into acasement of buckram as un- 
accommodating as a coffin, and, with the second 
button fastened, shoves you up to his glass, and 
while you stand perfectly still, because you are 
unable to move, praises the smoothness of the 
fit! And then the pantaloons! We were se- 
duced to commit ourselves to the care of a char- 
atan. The first pair we could not sit down in 








behind, a good eye, broad forehead, and strong 
mouth. He looks like a mathematician—large 
over the eye, high cheek-bones, and prominent 
organs. You may search the world over, and 
we will warrant the result. Our life on it, Stultz 
and Watson had heads for senators. They would 
never have sacrificed their discriminative taste, 
and fine poetic feeling, by taking such miserable 
measures as are exhibited in the following cut.” 


There are several amusing pieces of mild 
humour, poetical as well as prosaical, in this 
Boston Annual—and we rejoice that Jona- 
than has a desire to emulate our fun. The 
following, as being thoroughly American, we 
must find room for :—- 


The Song of the Sleigher. 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! 
Jump in—jump into the sleigh ! 

For the moon is up in the midnight skies, 

On the glistening snow her lustre lies, 

Through the willow the north wind scarcely sighs, 
Away—away—away! 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

My boys, we’re losing time : 
The whip is cracked, and the word is, ‘ Go!’ 
And fleet as the foot of the frightened doe 
Our horses’ hoofs fly over the snow, 

To the sleigh-bells’ merry chime. 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

Put the coursers to their speed ! 
The laugh, the jest, our spirits cheer, 
As we cut the drift in our swift career, 
bee = are whispering in Love’s ear 

Confession of its creed. 

Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

A race, my boys—a race! 

We tickle the leaders under the flank— 
Abreast, for miles, along we spank ! 
Then comes a crash, acry—on a bank, 

We’re upset in the chase! 


. Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

What’s become of the master Grays f 
Where’s Eliphalet Smith and Theophilus Jones? 
Aunt Debby ’s gone after the Miss Malones ; 
But Dandy Freddy has broken his bones— 

The bones of his patent stays! 


Hurra ! harra! hurra! 

Again we streak it along ! 
To the welcome inn our steeds advance, 
And then the flip—the feast—the dance— 
Till home we go by the morning’s glance : 

So ends the sleigher’s song! 


The illustrations are mere “ American 
sketches.” 
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The Anatomy of Society. By James Au- 
gustus St. John. 2 vols. post 8vo. Bull. 
(Second Notice.) 


We have delayed, for many reasons, some- 
what beyond our custom, the review of this 
work : we were anxious to see how it would 
be received by the public. It is no more an 
Anatomy of Society, than it is of the universe : 
and it was our opinion, that in proportion as 
a reader should attach value to a real ana- 
tomical view and scientific investigation of 
society—of the mind and heart of modern 
artificial society, just in proportion would be 
his se peer yet the book is a good 
book, and written by a clever man ;—but the 
title attracts those very persons for whom it 
is least suited—triflers incapable of relishing 
it, or speculators who are advanced far be- 
yond essay-writing. We do not blame Mr. 
Bull in this instance, for we believe he did 
not stand godfather. 

The work is a series of unconnected essays 
upon all subjects, ancient and modern, from 
the character of Tacitus and the history of 
philosophy, to English pastoral poetry, the 
theory of beauty, and the art of fortune- 
making; all good subjects, however, and 
very pleasantly discoursed on. The greater 
number of these essays have appeared be- 
fore,—the History of Philosophy in this 
paper,t—and many of them are excellent ; 
but for such of our readers as may not have 
the volume for 1830, we give the following, 
from ‘ The Effects of Civilization upon Ge- 
nius,’ as a specimen :— 

“ Authors are a kind of spies, which society 
despatches into the regions of thought and con- 
templation, to observe the face of things, and to 
draw up correct reports of their discoveries. It 
falls to the share of some of them to observe but 
very little, and even that little with abundance 
of incorrectness and misapprehension. For this, 
many causes might be assigned ; but the prin- 
cipal we take to be, a desire to discover in the 
regions which they examine, what those regions 
never contained, and (arising out of their con- 
sequent disappointment) a disposition to set off 
what they see, in false or inadequate colours. 
Nothing that has ever yet been made the subject 
of contemplation, has received such various 
treatment as man’s passions and weaknesses, not 
one of which has escaped the panegyric and 
satire, balanced exactly against each other, of 
numerous witty writers, according as they were 
inspired by cheerful or gloomy ideas. Among 
these passions or frailties of human nature, (we 
will not quarrel about their nomenclature,) we 
have observed that the teeth of reprehension 
have fastened with peculiar frequency and eager- 
ness upon enthusiasm. Even philosophy has 
not appeared to disapprove of this; probably, 
because enthusiasm is presumed to act in oppo- 
sition |to her calm dictates, to pluck up what 
she has planted, overthrow what she has built, 
and piercing the soul, like the Phrygian mea- 
sures of old, to excite a species of religious 
frenzy, which hurries men into extravagance and 
folly. We fear it must plead guilty to part of 
this charge. History testifies that it has been 
the cause of great disorders in the world; and 
we all know that it held up the light of false ex- 
pectation to our youth, causing our fancy to 
scale heights, and our reason to make calcula- 
tions, which a man sobered by adversity would 
be ashamed to dwell upon, even in his dreams. 
It is therefore granted to be the parent of much 
absurdity. But this concession, as the reader 
will observe, does not include an acknowledg- 
ment that enthusiasm never produces any good, 
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or even that its effects are more mischievous than 

beneficent; nay, that, upon the whole, were an 

equal balance struck, we have any greater reason 

to complain of it, than of the least harmful pas- 

sion we possess. Let us consider it in its nature 

and effects. It is, as all allow, a magnani- 

mous passion, strikes deep root even in a barren 

fortune, and is rarely to be overthrown by ad- 

versity. It is no parasite to be seen at the tables 

of the great. Heroes, projectors, founders of 
religions, poets, artists, and political reformers, 

are the men it smiles on and inspires. It is 

friendly, but not social; loves the téte-a-téte, 

but avoids the merry-making; breathes some- 

times in a senate, but is the informing soul of a 
popular assembly. Public virtue lives and dies 
with it. It affects democracy, and produced all 
the glory of the Athenian commonwealth. In 
private life, it is the soul of love and friendship 
—you may reckon on an enthusiast as long as 
his enthusiasm lasts—he will never desert you 
till he becomes quite another man. Nor is this 
change easily brought about, where the passion 
had firm root in the mind at first ; for it is ex- 
ceedingly fond of old associations, and turns back 
with a delight which is utterly indescribable to 
everything that can recall its early hopes and 
joys. Poor men, who raise themselves above 
their original stations by any other means than 
mere sordid money-making, will all be found to 
have been enthusiasts in their way: they cherished 
some particular train of ideas, by pursuing which 
up and down the world, they at length fell in 
with Mammon, and put their hands into his 
coffers. Enthusiasm has some natural affinity 
with greatness—swells the desires and capacities 
of the soul—gives energy to the will, and daring 
to the hand—makes pastime of toil, and sheds 
a glory round the head of enterprise. Men of 
mere contemplation also possess it ; but in them 
it is a purer and more temperate fire, and, like 
a well-trimmed lamp, burns on steadily to the 
end of life; by no means resembling the bicker- 
ing torch-like blaze, in which the enthusiasm of 
the hero bursts forth. The poor student, who 
meditates on philosophy in his thatched cottage, 
may hide in his bosom the ambition and enthu- 
siasm of an Alexander, but he conceals his pas- 
sion with the ashes of learning, never suffering 
it to blaze forth, unless when his fancy is to be 
warmed and enlivened for some daring flight, or 
his resolves to be invigorated under the pressure 
of chilling adversity.” i. 155—8. 

There are many, we believe, to whom this 
specimen will be very satisfactory ; and for 
all such there are whole essays of equal merit. 
There is nothing indeed brilliant or artificial 
in the style, nothing startling and paradoxi- 
cal in the reasoning: but Mr. St. John is 
always a sensible and pleasant writer, and 
his work affords abundant material for after- 
thought. 





Tales from the German of Tieck. London, 
1831. Moxon. 


Ir is singular that, among the very many 
attempts which have been made, especially 
of late years, to imitate German literature, 
none should have proved successful. Its 
horrors may possibly have been exceeded— 
its interest even surpassed; but its fertile 
powers of imagination—its clear delineation 
of the heart’s feelings, never have been 
equalled. English authors are too apt to 
give the mere unfinished outline of those 
passions which influence the human mind, 
and rest contented with the sketch they have 
thrown off; but the German writers widely 
differ from us. In the mysteries of the heart 
of man, they are, one pon all, proficient mas- 


ters; they have learned to up, with the 








most vivid and resplendent ——. the 
self-same subjects which, in other hands, 
would have had a poor, and feeble-tinted 
effect ; and, by the boldness of their touch, 
and the force of their ever-varying imagin- 
ation, they bring home with startling truth 
to the reader facts and feelings which have 
been long rooted in hisheart, but have grown 
and expanded unknowingly and unexplained. 

Powerful, and frequently grotesque ima- 
gination, and a deep and metaphysical 
acquaintance with the mind and heart of 
man, are the chief characteristics of the 
German school of literature. The super- 
human imageries, in which their writings so 

lentifully abound, are all but humanized 
by the extraordinary ability with which they 
are described; and the characters themselves 
are rendered natural to the fancy, by the 
admirable spirit with which they are main- 
tained. 

If the selection which forms this pleasant 
volume does not in itself create any very 
powerful interest in the reader's mind—if the 
three translated tales which compose this 
selection, do not in themselves ss that 
degree of dramatic incident, which is con- 
sidered so essential to modern literature, still 
the want of this is more than fully compen- 
sated for, by the depth of feeling and forcible 
writing which pervades the work. 

The first, ‘The Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,’ is a delightful tale—if, indeed, a tale 
it may be called. The old man (Balthasar) 
is a finely-drawn misanthrope—a man per- 

tually wretched, and whose thoughts are 
in constant gloom. He is posse of im- 
mense wealth, which he despises; and he 

es his life in doing good to those around 
Patera such ashe all but hates. Money 
is a source of the greatest grievance to him, 
and upon its influence he thus expresses 
himself :— 

“ You are not yet used, the old man continued, 
to my words and expressions, because we have 
never yet talked upon these matters ; you do not 
yet know my way of thinking; and as these feel- 
ings, these views of life, are still new to you, you 
are surprised. Believe me, my good fellow, the 
only thing that keeps one from going mad, is 
swimming silently along with the stream, letting 
five always pass for even, and fitting oneself to 
that which cannot be changed. At the same 
time there is also another remedy that may serve 
to keep one afloat. One may lay down certain 
fixt unshakable principles, a line of conduct 
from which one never swerves. Money, wealth, 
gain, the circulation and the flowing of property 
and of the precious metals toward every quarter, 
through every relation of life, and every region 
of the earth, are one of the = strangest de- 
vices the worldever hit upon. It is a creature 
of necessity like everything else; and as there 
is nothing on which passion has seized with such 
force, it has bred it up to be a monster more 
chimerical and wild than anything the fever of 
a heated fancy ever dreamt of. This monster is 
een devouring and preying on all that 
comes within its reach ; ne satiates it; it 
gnaws and crunches the bones of the destitute, 
and laps up their tears. That in London and 
Paris, before a palace, where a single banquet 
costs a thousand pieces of gold, a poor manshould 
die of starvation, when the hundredth part of a 
piece of gold might save him,—that families 
should perish in frantic despair,—that there 
should be madness and suicide in the very room 
where a couple of paces off gamblers are rioting 
in oat this seems so natural to us, such a 
matter of course, that we no lopger feel any sur- 
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prise at it; and everybody takes for granted with 
cold-blooded apathy, that it all must be so, and 
cannot be otherwise. How every state pampers 
this money-monster!—indeed it cannot help 
doing so—and trains it up to be more ferocious! 
In many countries wealth can no longer increase 
except among the rich, whereby the poor will be 
still more impoverisht, until at length Time 
will cast up the dismal sum, and then draw a 
bloody pen across the appalling amount.” 41-3. 


Old Balthasar seldom admits any but Ed- 
ward into the privacy of his apartment ; 
wrapt in the utmost solitude, he loves to 
brood over his heavy sorrows. Religion, 
which was once a source of great joy, ap- 
pears to have forsaken him ; and he lives on 
in a state of dismal uncertainty and doubt. 

The character of Rose, his daughter, is 
most beautifully simple, and the narrative 
throughout is full of fine feeling. 


The second tale is ‘The Love-charm,’ 
which, though pleasing, is not equal to the 
first. We will merely extract some singu- 
larly-wild verses, written by a young man 
who, in a very German style, abhors society. 
He is, however, persuaded by a friend to 
accompany him to a ball, but speedily re- 
pents of it. 

“Meanwhile Emilius was again standing 
among the crowd: but ona sudden he was seized 
by that heart-burning, that shivering, which had 
already so often come over him in the midst of 
a multitude in a like state of excitement. It 
drove him out of the ball-room, out of the house, 
and along the desolate streets; nor did he re- 
cover, and regain the quiet possession of his 
senses, till he reacht his lonely chamber. The 
night-light was already burning ; he sent his ser- 
vant to bed: everything over the way was silent 
and dark, and he sat down to pour forth the 
feelings which the ball had aroused, in verse. 


Within the heart ’tis still ; 
a. each wild thought encages : 

ow stirsa wicked will, 

Would see how madness rages, 
And cries: Wild spirit, awake ! 

Loud cymbals catch the cry, 

And back its echoes shake; 
And, shouting peals of laughter, 
The trumpet rushes after, 

And cries: Wild spirit, awake ! 
Amid them flute-tones fly, 

Like arrows, keen and numberless, 
And with bloodhound yell 
Pipes the onset swell; 

And violins and violoncellos, 
Creaking, clattering, 
Shrieking, shattering ; 

And horns whence thunder bellows; 

To leave the victim slumberless, 

And drag forth prisoned madness, 

And cruelly murder all quiet and innocent gladness, 


What will be the end of this commotion ? 
Where the shore to this turmoiling ocean ? 
What seeks the tossing throng, 
As it wheels and whirls along ? 
On—on! the lustres 
Like hell-stars bicker : 
Let us twine in closer clusters, 
On—on ! ever closer and quicker ! 
How the So throb, throb amain ! 
Hence all quiet, 
Hither riot | 
Peal more proudly, 
Squeal more loudly, 
Ye cymbals, ye trumpets! bedull all pain, 
Till it laugh again. 
Thou beckonest to me, beauty’s daughter ; 
Smiles ripple o’er thy lips, 
And o’er thine eye’s blue water: 
O let me breathe on thee, 
Ere parted hence we flee, 
Ere aught that light eclipse ! 
I know that beauty’s flowers soon wither: 
Those lips, within whose rosy cells 
2 a —_ eee its sweet spells, 
eath’s clammy kiss ere long will press together. 
know, that face so fair and full " 7 
Is but & masquerading skull ; 
But hail to thee, skull, so fair and so fresh ! 
Why should f weep and whine and wail, 
That what ROW must soon grow pale, 





And that worms must batten on that sweet flesh? 
Let me laugh but to-day and to-morrow, 
And what care I for sorrow, 
While thus on the waves of the dance by each 
other we sail ! 
Now thou art mine, 
And I am thine : 
And what though pain and trouble wait 
To seize thee at the gate, 
And sob, and tear, and groan, and sigh, 
Stand ranged in state 
On thee to fly. 
Blithely let us look, and cheerily 
On death that grins so drearily ! 
What would grief with us, or anguish ? 
They are foes that we know how to vanquish. 
I press thine answering fingers, 
Thy look upon me lingers, 
Or the fringe of thy garment will waft me a kiss: 
Thou rollest on in light— 
I fall back into night— 
Even despair is bliss. 
From this delight, 
From this wild revel’s surge 
Perchance there may emerge 
Foul jealousy, and scorn, and envious spite. 
But this is our glory and pride ; 
When thee 1 despise, 
I turn but my eyes, 
And the fair one beside thee will welcome my gaze, 
And she is my bride! 
O happy, happy maze! 
Or shall it be her neighbour ? 
Whose eyes, like a sabre, 
Flash and pierce, 
Their glance is so fierce. 
Thus jumping and prancing, 
All together go dancing 
Adown life’s giddy cave ; 
Nor living, nor loving, 
But dizzily roving 
Through dreams to a grave. 
There below ’tis yet worse : 
Earth’s flowers and its clay 
Roof a gloomier day, 
Hide a still deeper curse. 
Ring then, ye cymbals! enliven this dream : 
Ye horns, shout a fiercer, more vulture-like scream ! 
And frisk, caper, skip, prance, dance yourselves 
out of breath; 
For your life is all art, 
Love has given you no heart: 
So hurrah, till you plunge into bottomless death. 


The tale which concludes the volume, 
‘Pietro of Abano,’ is a most extraordinary 
commingling of incidents ; in which horrors, 
impossibilities, and magicians, are mixed 
together in most bewildering confusion. We 
shall extract a few lines descriptive of an 
incantation. 

“* Master!’ screamed Beresynth, ‘the house 
is growing too tight. What shall we do with all 
these ghosts? they must eat one another. O woe! 
O woe! they are all with cub, and are come here 
to whelp: new brutes keep sprouting out of the 
old ones, and the child is always wilder and 
frightfuller than its dam. My wits are leaving 
me in the lurch. And then this music into the 
bargain, this ringing and piping, and laughter 
athwart it, and funeral hymns enough to make 
one cry! Look, master! look! the walls, the 
rooms are stretching themselves, and spreading 
out into vast halls; the ceilings are running 
away out of sight; and the creatures are still 
shooting forth, and thicken as fast as the space 
grows. Have you no counsel? have you no help?’ 

“In complete exhaustion Pietro now raised 
himself; his whole form was changed, and he 
seemed to be dying. ‘ Look out once more,’ he 
said faintly: ‘turn thine eyes toward the dome, 
and bring me tidings of what thou seest.’ 

“*T am treading the rabble here on the head,’ 
roared Beresynth, totally bewildered ; ‘ they are 
disporting themselves in twining about me like 
serpents, and are laughing me to scorn. Are 
they ghosts? are they demons, or empty phan- 
toms? Get away! Well, if you won’t move out 
of my path, I'll stamp downright upon your 
green and blue snouts. Everybody must take 
care of number one, even if a devil is to be the 
sufferer.’ He stumbled out muttering. 

“ Things now grew tranquil, and Pietro stood 
up. He waved his arm, and all those strange 


forms which had been crawling about the floor 





and twisting around each other in the air, va- 
nisht. He wiped off the sweat and tears, and 
drew his breath more freely. His servant came 
back, and said, ‘ Master, all is quiet and well: 
but sundry light forms flitted by me and lost 
themselves in the dark sky. Thereupon, while 
I kept staring immovably toward the dome, a 
mighty crash sounded, as if all the strings of a 
harp were breaking at once, and a clap came 
that made the streets and the houses all tremble. 
The great door of the church burst open ; flutes 
warbled sweetly and lovelily; and a soft light 
brightness streamed forth from the heart of the 
church, Immediately after the form of a woman 
stept into the radiance, pale, but glancing, be- 
deckt with crowns of flowers ; she glided through 
the door, and gleams of light strewed a path for 
her to tread along. Her head upright, her hands 
folded, she is floating hither toward our dwelling. 
Is this she for whom you have been waiting?’ ” 


We will now speak of the work as a trans- 
lation, in which point of view, too much can 
hardly be said in its praise: throughout the 
whole, the tone and spirit of the German ori- 
ginal are admirably maintained; and though 
in many instances it may be considered as 
somewhat {oo literal, still that very fact we 
are inclined to think productive of more 
beneficial than evil results, inasmuch as it 
has added force to language, which would 
have otherwise been inadequate-to produce 
the powerful effect of the original. 

One peculiarity pervades the work: the 
translator seems to agree with his friend 
Landor, and to be ambitious of introducing 
a new and somewhat arbitrary method of 
orthography. Thus, he writes, “ checkt, askt, 
walkt, unmaskt, flasht, toucht,” &c. &c. 

In other cases, we imagine some fanciful 
notions of etymology have governed him. 
In page 6, he speaks of “ ilands” which he 
may possibly do, tracing the word from the 
German eiland. In page 291, he writes 
“firy,” we suppose from the substantive 
fire, although, had he attended to his Ger- 
man derivations, he would have spelled that 
substantive fier. Numerous other instances 
struck us during the perusal of the work, 
and will doubtless also arrest the attention of 
the reader. 

But we are diffident in attributing any- 
thing of fault to the work before us; and most 
ungrateful should we be, were we so to do 
without good and weighty reasons, for we 
have derived much pleasure from its perusal. 
The translation is, we understand, by Mr. 
Hare, of Cambridge; and in recommending it 
to our readers, which we can do with much 
sincerity, we will express our hope, that the 
present will not be the last volume he will 
select from the writings of German authors, 





A.tpInE Poets.—No. XI. 


The Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
1831. Pickering. 


Tue poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt form a very 
appropriate sequel to those of Lord Surrey ; 
for, in the circumstances of their early life, 
in the similarity of their poetical tastes, and 
in their long and unbroken friendship, they 
may, indeed, be considered as brother trou- 
badours. Nor were their after fortunes 
greatly dissimilar: like Surrey, Wyatt be- 
came a favourite at court, and like him he 
subsequently incurred the royal displeasure ; 
like him, too, he was restored to favour, 
from whence, in this respect unlike his 


more gifted friend, he fell not again. A short 
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illness ended his life in 1542, at the age of 
38 ; and by none was he more lamented than 
by the gallant Surrey, who performed the 
last office of a brother poet—that of com- 
posing his epitaph. 

As Sir Thomas Wyatt seems to have been 
much engaged in state affairs, and as he was 
frequently employed on embassies of high 
importance, his poems must be considered 
but as the amusement of his leisure hours; 
and, when we mark the correctness of feel- 
ing and the high moral sentiment that per- 
vade them, we cannot but rejoice that one 
denizen, at least, of a court, from whence 
all of high and honourable feeling seem to 
have been utterly banished, could beguile 
his “spare minutes” so pleasingly and so 
well. In point of genius, Sir Thomas Wyatt 
certainly occupies a station far below that of 
Lord Surrey; and, were we honoured by 
being chosen seneschal at a feast of all the 
poets of this illustrious century, we fear that 
strict justice would compel us to place the 
high-born Wyatt very far “ below the salt.” 

The names of Surrey and Wyatt, in the 
current language of the day, are mostly con- 
joined: nor is it surprising; since, inde- 
pendently of their flourishing at the same 
period, to the cursory reader a striking simi- 
Jarity—an almost brotherhood, of feeling and 
of style is perceivable. The same use of 
phraseology, now considered tuo homely for 
poetry, the same occasional trammelling of 
the muse in the fetters of new and often 
uncouth rhymes, and the same choice of 
subjects, characterize both ;—but here, the 
likeness ends. In reality Surrey and Wyatt 
were widely different—different as nature 
and art. In reading the pleasing, and 
graceful, and often touching poems of Surrey, 
we feel that he wrote from the strong over- 
mastering impulse of his own mind, which 
shed on every object around him the golden 
light of poetry. Had Surrey been a mere 
peasant, instead of the illustrious heir of the 
princely Howards, we feel that still his songs 
would have been poured forth, to gladden 
the humble companions of his toil; and, 
although they might not dwell on the lip of 
high-born dames, or be treasured in silver- 
clasped volumes, yet that they would have 
been enshrined in the memories, because 
cherished in the hearts, of his simple and 
wondering auditors. Not so Wyatt: as we 
listen to his never-ending complaints of the 
thrice-adamantine cruelty of his lady-love, 
and read his dolorous lamentations over the 
loss of joys which he never possessed, and 
his wire-drawn descriptions of anxicties 
which never were felt, we perceive that 
nothing but the fashion of inditing ‘sonnets 
to his mistress’ eye-brow,” and of imitating 
the old Provengal poets in their everlasting 
love-songs, could have induced Wyatt to 
write verses. Popular taste is seldom wrong ; 
and forcibly was that taste expressed in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the poems of Surrey 
were seen, not merely-in the houses of the 
opulent, but in cheap editions and selections 
in the pack of the travelling Autolycus,— 
while those of Wyatt, with the exception of 
one or two pieces, had passed as wholly from 
the popular mind, as the details of some 
twenty-years-past pageant. 

T he works of many of the elder writers, if 
not so interesting in themselves, often possess 
a value, and even an importance, from their 
containing the mine, as it were, from whence 
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later poets have drawn forth their rich ore 
and solid bullion. In this point of view, 
the works of Sir Thomas Wyatt are worthy 
attentive notice. Many a quaint conceit, and 
many a peculiar fancy, may be found here, 
which in the poetry of Donne and Cowley 
shine out bright and sparkling, though bi- 
zarre as the gorgeous but grotesque temples 
of the farthest East. Another peculiarity, 
which also marks Sir Thomas Wyatt as the 
remote founder of what has been called the 
metaphysical school, is his singular partiality 
for strange, capricious, and often remarkably 
inharmonious versification. The before-men- 
tioned writers, and those of their school, 
seem absolutely to have luxuriated in rhyth- 
mical difficulties, and so does Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. The stanza of seven lines, used 
with so much effect in our earlier narrative 
poetry—the old heroic, so musical in its ever 
varied pauses—the octo-syllabic, that mea- 
sure in which numbers of our early poets 
danced in “linked sweetness” so buoyantly 
along—none of these find a place, but instead, 
at least two-thirds of his poems seem to be 
experiments in every imaginable diversity of 
rhythm. 

It is a commonly-received opinion, that 
to Surrey and Wyatt we owe the introduc- 
tion of the sonnet. If by this be meant 
that peculiar structure of verse, it is evidently 
a mistake, for some of the envoyes of poets 
long antecedent to Surrey and Wyatt are 
in this form, although the versification is 
not strictly formed upon the Italian model. 
That rigid adherence to the Italian form is, 
however, comparatively seldom found, even 
in the best sonnets of our language. The 
earliest instance which we remember of 
the regular sonnet, is in “ a joyfull commen- 
dacion of the seasoun” May, which Lydgate 
addressed to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
on the occasion of their going to hunt at 
Stepney. ‘The first stanza, which has been 
preserved by the worthy old chronicler, 
forms a regular sonnet, and is certainly, both 
in the even flow of the verse, and in its poet- 
ical phraseology, far superior to the pointless 
sonnets of Wyatt, and even of Surrey. But 
the earliest of our poets, whose sonnets are 
worthy the name, is that “mirror of all 
grace,” Sir Phillip Sydney, a writer who, in 
despite of much false taste, both in subject 
and style, was “steeped to the very lip in the 
fount of Castaly.” Many of his sonnets may 
be read, even beside those of Shakspcare ; 
and surely to our readers, who remember 
what those exquisite gems of poetry are, 
this will appear no slight praise. We trust 
that among the future volumes of the Aldine 
Poets, the poetical works of Sir Phillip Syd- 
ney will find a place : independently of their 
intrinsic merit, they are necessary to the 
filling up a blank in our poetry, which other- 
wise would extend from the period of the 
appearance of Sackville’s “ Mirror for Magis- 
trates,” to that glorious day, when our bright 
gallery of poets and dramatists appeared, 
when Spenser wantoned in fairy land, and 
Shakspeare 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. 

We are gratified to find that Mr. Picker- 
ing seems determined to present, in his series 
of the English poets, the works not merely 
of those who have received “ praise, laud, 
and honour” from all generations, but of 
those also whose works, though less known, 


are yet necessary to the entirety of the 





corpus poetarum of our native tongue. 
Many a poetical work, dull prosing as it 
may appear, becomes interesting from its 
connexion with the first efforts of our in- 
fant literature; and if we look with interest 
on the rude ore, because told that the rough 
mass contains pure gold—if we gaze with 
awe on the shallow stream, when told it 
is the head-spring of some mighty and far- 
branching river—surely we may look with 
respect, if not with admiration, on the works 
of those early poets, who, though not allowed 
to rank among the fair spreading trees of 
Parnassus, were at least the gay flowers that 
blossomed at the foot; and who, although, 
not worthy a place among the morning stars 
of English poesy, were at least the opal 
streaks that foretold the glad dawn. 








Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 

(Third and concluding Notice.) 
WE must now come at once to the consideration 
of the third volume of Col. Napier’s work; and 
we are not sorry to reach the “last stage of all, 
that ends this sad eventful history,”—for it is 
painful to us to contend at every step with pre- 
judice and error. The spirit that pervades the 
first and second volumes of the work, is not ab- 
sent or inactive in the third portion of the his- 
tory; and from a sort of anti-Spanish malady 
of mind, the Colone! commits many mistakes, 
which, in a healthy state of impartiality, he would 
have avoided. 

The very first line of the volume meets with 
a disaster: “ When Galicia was delivered by the 
campaign of Talavera.” Effects, we believe, fol- 
low, and do not precede causes. But the Colonel, 
like the physician in the ‘ Mock Doctor,’ is for 
“changing all that.” ‘The deliverance of Ga- 
licia, which was previous to the campaign of 
Talavera, could hardly have been caused by 
the campaign. This, indeed, is a sad stumble at 
the threshold ! 

The Colonel says, at p. 11, “It was in the 
provinces lying between France and the Ebro that 
it (the system of guerrillas) commenced.” This 
is incorrect. The guerrilla warfare commenced 
in the mountains of Sepulveda: the first of all 
the guerrilla chiefs was the Empecinado : he in- 
tercepted French couriers, and attacked French 
posts, as early as the month of February, 1809. 

At p. 12, we read that “ Jt és a fact that, not- 
withstanding the violent measures resorted to by 
the Partida chiefs to fill their ranks, deserters from 
the French, and even from the British, formed one- 
third of their bands.” It is difficult to under- 
stand of what violent measures the Colonel 
speaks. ‘The guerrilla chiefs certainly used to 
oblige those young men who had left the armies 
for the quict of home, to return to duty; but 
surely this could not be called a violent measure. 
The fact, therefore, is a damaged one; and as to 
the French deserters serving in the guerillas, 
there were but few, excepting under Mina. 

At p. 58, the author hits the true reason of 
the distrust that the best-informed Spaniards 
entertained of the English government. They 
knew, as the author says, that “the English 
cabinet never forgot that they were the cham- 
pions of privilege, nor that the war was essen- 
tially less for the defence of Spain, than the up- 
holding of the aristocratic system of Europe.” 

Faithful to the fault of exaggerating the suc- 
cours received from England, our author says, 
that the equipment of the force sent by the Cen- 
tral Junta, to be routed at Ocajia, was not a 
matter of great difficulty, because “ the enormons 
accumulation of English stores and money at 
Cadiz and Seville were (was) sufficient for every 
exigency.” p. 59. 
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Now, Jovellanos says, and he is the very best 
authority on this subject, that the Central Junta 
never received one guinea from England; and 
assuredly the equipment of that most unfortu- 
nate army was not a matter of great difficulty, be- 
cause the Central Junta received, from the Spanish 
possessions in America, the enormous sum of 
203,300,017 rials, or more than two millions of 
pounds, brought from America by the ships San 
Justo and San Francisco de Paula. Thus the 
enormous accumulation of English stores, money, 
and bad grammar, in the last extract, amounts 
to nothing. 

The account of the battle of Tamames, 
(p. 65,) although not very exact, is the most im- 
partial of all his accounts of Spanish battles ; 
and the tenth book describes very vividly the 
war of extermination in Catalonia. 

Forgetting what he has previously written, 
Colonel Napier writes, at p. 170, “The people, 
exasperated by disorders and violence, and at 
the same time excited by the agents of their own 
and the British government, suddenly rose in 
arms, and Andalusia, like other parts of Spain, 
became the theatre of a petty and harassing 
warfare.” The whole of the third volume sup- 
ports this view of Andalusian warfare. Turning, 
however, to the previous volume of the work 
before us, we find it stated that, at that very 
time, Andalusia was tranquil and submissive as 
any department of France.t Consistency is a 
great thing, even in error. 


At p. 252, thus writes the Colonel: 

“Yet, notwithstanding this mutual dislike, 
the Princess Carlotta, wife to the Prince Regent, 
and sister to Ferdinand, claimed, not only the 
succession to the throne of Spain in the event 
of her brother’s death or perpetual captivity, 
but the immediate government of the whole 
Peninsula as hereditary Regent; and to per- 
suade the tribunals to acknowledge her claims, 
was the object of Pedro Souza’s mission to Cadiz. 
The council of Castile, always ready to over- 
throw the Spanish Regency, readily recognized 
Carlotta’s pretensions in virtue of the decision of 
the secret Cortes of 1789, which abolished the Salique 
law of Philip the Fifth: but the regents would 
pay no attention to them, yet Souza renewing 

is intrigues when the Cortes assembled, by 
corruption obtained an acknowledgement of the 
Princess’s claim. His further progress was, 
however, promptly arrested by Lord Wellington, 
who foresaw that his success would not only 
affect the military operations in Portugal, by 
placing them under the control of the Spanish 
government, but the policy of England after- 
wards, if power over the whole Peninsula was 
suffered thus to centre in one family. More- 
over, he judged it a scheme, concocted at Rio 
Janeiro, to embarrass himself and Beresford ; 
for it was at first kept secret from the British 
Cabinet, and it was proposed that the Princess 
should reside at Madeira, where, surrounded by 
the contrivers of this plan, she could only have 
acted under their directions. Thus it is plain 
that arrogance, deceit, and personal intrigues, 
were common to the Portuguese and Spanish 
governments; and why they did not produce 
the same fatal effects in the one as in the other 
country, will be shewn in the succeeding chap- 
ters.” iii. 252-53. 

In this passage we catch history stumbling as 
usual. What is meant by the secret Cortes of 


+ The result may be judged by the “fact, that, in 
1811 and 1812, Andalusia and Valencia fe on under the 
able administration of Marshals it and Suchet, as 
éranquil and submissive as any department of 
France.” p. 508. Now, Suchet did not occupy Valencia 
till the middle of January 1812; and so far from the 
kingdom of Valencia being, as it is supposed, submis- 
sive, it was battling throughout the year 1812. Without 
eter Cadiz, and of the mountains of Ronda, which, 
although in Andalusia, never were submissive ; —if that 





province was so submissive, why did not Soult lay si 
to Tarifa, and how came he to suffer General Godinot 
to be worsted at that place 7 





1789? The Cortes were assembled as a public 
body to do a public act—that is, to recognize 
Ferdinand as Prince of Asturias. The truth 
is, the historian had heard that the decision of 
the Cortes respecting the Salique law had not been 
published; and he makes the meeting, instead of 
the decision, a secret one. The Salique law too, 
which, observe, the Colonel previously stated 
never to have been established in Spain, is here 
said to be abolished. The Governor in ‘The 
Critic,’ set his mad daughter right in her tropes 
about seeing the Spanish fleet,—correctly sug- 
gesting to her, that she could not see that which 
was not in sight. The Governor would have 
admonished Colonel Napier after the same 
fashion—that a thing must actually be, before 
it is abolished. Again, at p. 418, we read— 

“ For the republicans were not paramount in 
the. Cortes at first, and the majority were so 
subtilely dealt with by Pedro Souza, as actually 
to acknowledge Carlotta’s hereditary claim to 
the succession and to the immediate control of 
the whole Peninsula; and, as I have before 
noticed, would have proclaimed her sole Regent, 
but for the interference of Lord Wellington.” 418, 


We presume this Souza is the Marquis, then 
Count Palmela, who, being the Portuguese Am- 
bassador in Spain, and not, as stated, on a mis- 
sion for any particular object, was the agent of 
the Princess Carlotta. Souza, or rather Palmela, 
repeatedly endeavoured to make the Spaniards 
acknowledge Carlotta’s claims to the Regency, 
on the ground of her being Ferdinand’s elder 
sister. Until the Cortes were assembled, Pal- 
mela did not find any supporters in Spain; 
but the enemies of reform then conceived, that 
by bringing Carlotta to Spain, they should be 
best able to oppese the liberal party in the 
Cortes. The subject was certainly agitated by 
the Serviles in the Cortes. But what was the re- 
sult? Carlotta had 36 votes, out of 150, in her 
favour; and the Cortes determined that none of 
royal blood should be permitted to be Regent. 
On what authorities can Colonel Napier pos- 
sibly have written—so utterly is he misguided! 
The Colonel too is wrong about the Duke of 
Wellington. So far from His Grace being com- 
pelled to act as his historian makes him, the 
conduct of the English was so mysterious, as to 
cause great doubt in the minds of the liberal 
members of the Cortes whether the English 
minister was not at the bottom of the affair. 
And they were not relieved of these doubts, 
until the same minister took some pains to 
prove to them that he neither sanctioned nor 
approved of it. 

From the facts we have set forth, it follows, 
1st, That the Cortes never recognized the claim 
of the Princess Carlotta to be Regent, as Col. 
Napier twice affirms; 2dly, That it was not 
necessary for the Duke of Wellington to inter- 
fere to prevent her being proclaimed sole regent, 
seeing that the Cortes had never admitted her 
claims to the Regency; 3dly, That the assertions 
respecting Souza having obtained by corruption 
what he never obtained at all, is a fit of the anti- 
Spanish fever under which the Colonel labours ; 
and 4thly, That the liberal party was much 
stronger than this historian allows, since it 
appears the opposite party could not muster 
more than a fifth of the votes; and lastly, That 
all the reasons which Col. Napier musters for 
the conduct of Wellington, must be light his- 
torical speculations, since it is not possible that 
his Grace could have acted as Col. Napier makes 
him act. 

But the errors that swarm in the following 
passage are remarkably numerous: 

“Towards the latter end of September this great 
assembly [the Cortes] met, and immediately took 
the title of Majesty: it afterwards declared the 
press free in respect of political, but not of religious 
matters, abolished some of the provincial juntas, 
re-appointed captains-general, and proceeded 





to form a constitution worded in the spirit of 
republican freedom. These things, aided by a 
vehement eloquence, drew much attention to the 
proceedings of the Cortes, and a fresh impulse 
seemed given to the war: but men brought up 
under despotism do not readily attain the fashions 
of freedom. The Provincial Junta, the Central 
Junta, the Junta of Cadiz, the Regency, had all 
been, in succession, violent and tyrannical in 
act, while claiming only to be popular leaders, 
and this spirit did not desert the Cortes. Ab- 
stract principles of liberty were freely promul- 
gated, yet tyrannical and partial proceedings 
were of common occurrence; and the reforma- 
tions, by outstripping the feelings and under- 
standings of the nation, weakened the main 
springs of its resistance to the French. It was 
not for liberty, but for national pride, and from 
religious influence, that the people struck. Free- 
dom had no attractions for the nobles, nor for 
the monastics, nor even for the merchants ; and 
the Cortes, in suppressing old establishments 
and violating old forms and customs, wounded 
powerful interests, created active enemies, and 
shocked those very prejudices which had pro- 
duced resistance to Napoleon. 

“ In the administration of the armies, in the 
conduct of the war, in the execution of the laws, 
and the treatment of the colonies, there was as 
much of vanity, of intrigue, of procrastination, 
negligence, folly, and violence as before. Hence 
the people were soon discontented ; and when 
the power of the religious orders was openly at- 
tacked, by a proposition to abolish the inqui- 
sition, the clergy became active enemies of the 
Cortes. The great cause of feudal privileges 
being once given up, the natural tendency of 
the latter was towards the enemy. A broad 
line of distinction was thus drawn between the 
objects of the Spanish and English governments 
in the prosecution of the war; and, ere the con- 
test was finished, there was a schism between 
the British cabinet and the Spanish government, 
which would inevitably have thrown the latter 
into Napoleon’s hands, if fortune had not, at the 
moment, betrayed him in Russia. 

“The Regency, jealous of the Cortes, and 
little pleased with the inferior title of highness 
accorded them, were far from partaking of the 
republican spirit, and so anxious to check any 
tendency towards innovation, that early in the 
year they had invited the Duke of Orleans to 
command the provinces bordering on France, 
permitted him to issue proclamations, and re- 
ceived him at Cadiz with the honours of a royal 
prince ; intending to oppose his authority to that 
of the Local Juntas at the moment, and finally 
to that of the Cortes. The latter, however, re- 
fused their sanction to this appointment, obliged 
the Duke to quit Spain, and soon afterwards dis- 
placed the Regency of Five ; appointing Joachim 
Blake, Gabriel Cisgar, and Pedro Agar in their 
stead. During the absence of the two first, sub- 
stitutes were provided, but one of them (Pala- 
cios) making some difficulty about taking the 
oath to the Cortes, was immediately declared to 
have forfeited the confidence of the nation; so 
peremptorily did the Cortes proceed.” iii. 415-17. 


Here it is clear that the historian is quite at 
sea; he is ignorant of the powers of the Cortes, 
for he supposes that the Cortes appointed 
Captains-General, as if they had formed the 
executive government. He supposes that the 
merchants, a class of persons always the most 
liberal in Spain, were quite the reverse of liberal. 
He conjectures that the Regency invited the 
Duke of Orleans to come to Spain to oppose 
the Cortes, whereas he was in reality invited to 
come, and came long before the Cortes were assem- 
bled. In truth, he copies all the nonsense pub- 
lished by the Afrancesados against the Cortes 
with such fidelity, that he even calls the mem- 
bers republicans, a name by which Napoleon 
and his followers tried to make them hateful 
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to the clergy and aristocracy. He says that 
“the republicans were not paramount in the 
Cortes at first,’—from the first meeting the 
Cortes recognized the sovereignty of the people, 
and it was from the first that even the present 
champions of despotism, Inguanzo, Creux, &c. 
were liberals. It would be endless to point out 
all the mistakes in these wandering pages, but 
we cannot pass in silence the last part of the 
chapter: our historian says that “ they weakened 
the army in the field, and involved the nation 
in a colonial war.” As to the colonial war, it 
began before the Cortes were assembled; and as 
to the army, we will ask of this historian but 
one question—does he think that the armies 
so much praised by the Duke of Wellington for 
their conduct at Victoria, San Marcial, or Tou- 
louse, were weaker than those existing in 1810, 
when the Cortes assembled? If they were, then 
they must have been less than nothing; for he 
says in other parts of his work, that in 1810 
there were no Spanish armies at all. 

In many places we find in this volume com- 
plaints respecting the inefficiency of the army 
of Galicia: truly this army was not very effi- 
cient till 1813; but that was not the fault of the 
Galicians, as the Colonel everywhere asserts. 
From 1808 to 1813 the Galicians raised four 
armies, and as soon as they were in marching 
condition they were compelled to go and fight 
in distant provinces. The Colonel is obliged to 
acknowledge this fact :—See pp. 61 and 203. 


We could occupy many pages of the Athe- 
nzum with the mis-statements of this history : 
but we rather think that we have pointed out 
sufficient to make our readers distrustful of a 
work, which has from various causes obtained 
hitherto an unmerited reputation. As far as the 
military operations are detailed, we dare say the 
Colonel is more to be relied upon—but on these, 
we wish the Duke of Wellington would act the 
impartial critic—for His Grace would doubtless 
find much upon which he might exercise a cor- 
recting pen. No man can write history who sits 
down as a partizan. Col. Schepeler’s book on 
the Peninsula is extremely accurate, and will 
be, we think, preferred as an historical work 
before that of Col. Napier. Col. Schepeler has 
fewer observations on the military operations ; 
but what he does state, he states with German 
precision. 

The style of Col. Napier’s volumes is showy 
and captivating,—but we will venture to assert 
that there is not a page in which the name of 
some person or place is not mis-spelled. In the 
first three pages of this third volume we 
meet with the following transformations :— 


Col. Napier has which ought to be 


Pedroza Pedrosa. 
Theobaldo Teobaldo. 
Carineiia Carifiena. 
Taranzona Tarazona. 
Renovalles Renovales. 
Pena Peiia. 
Saraza Sarasa. 
&c. &c. &c. &c. 


We cannot finish this article without giving 
a little advice to the Spaniards—among whom 
we do not intend to include those emigrants 
who have taken advantage of their unwilling 
residence in England, to study the true cha- 
racter and feelings of the English people. We 
have observed with pain, that the manner in 
which Col, Napier’s work has been received in 
England, is given asa proof of the feeling of jea- 
lousy which isalleged to existamong the English 
towards the Spaniards; and it is pretended, that, 
not satisfied with the glory acquired in the Pen- 
insular War, we are anxious to appropriate to 
ourselves the glory achieved by ourally. Thereis 
nothing more unjust than such assertions. The 
English, as the author of the observations on Col. 
Napier’s work says, have acquired by land and by 





sea too much glory to make them anxious to 
strip the laurel from the brow of others; andasto 
their feelings towards the Spaniards, it has been 
proved to be kindly by facts too well known to 
be mistaken or questioned. A political reason 
may exist for the present Spanish government 
endeavouring to make the English nation an 
object of hatred to the Spaniards, + but it will 
be worse than folly for the Spaniards themselves 
to make a national quarrel of a dispute, with 
which the English, as a nation, have nothing to 
do. Europe is now on the point of changing 
its whole political relations ; and the Spaniards 
may be sure, that it is their interest to be friends 
with the English, who, as a people, entertain 
the best wishes and feelings towards them. As for 
the part which, it is thought in Spain, the Duke 
of Wellington has taken in Col. Napier’s work, 
we verily believe that the Spaniards are in error. 
It is not fair or reasonable to presume that his 
Grace would desire to increase his military 
glory at the expense of those who served under 
him. 





Tue Nationat Liprary. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By M. de 
Bourrienne, his Private Secretary. 3 vols. 
London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 

EnouGu, and more than enough, has been written 
onthiswork. The first part is, beyond all question, 
extremely valuable; the latter is open to sus- 
picion, and we leave the judgment of it to pos- 
terity. The present edition contains notes trom 
the Memoirs of Rovigo, Rapp, Constant, from 
the writings of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
and others, and is so far the more valuable. 'The 
print, paper, and illustrations, as of all the vo- 
lumes of the National, are excellent. But why 
not drop that name? 


Family Library of French Classics ; or, Collection 
of the Chefs-d’ceuvre of French Literature. 
1831. Paris and London: Treuttel, Wurtz, 
& Co. 

Tur French theatre, to consist of the works of 

Moliére and Racine, with a selection from Cor- 

neille and Voltaire, will form the first part of 

this very acceptable work. Two volumes will 
appear monthly. It is the regular octavo size, 
of good paper and print, and each volume, con- 
taining between three and four hundred pages, 
costs but three shillings and sixpence! This is 
the best commendation we can give to the work, 
for the merit of Moliére is no longer a question 

for the critics. ‘The dramas are preceded by a 

brief memoir, and a critical and historical notice 

of each drama. 





Allan M‘Dougal; or, Scenes in the Peninsula. 
A Tale bya Military Officer. 3 vols. London, 
1831. Newman & Co. 

Lucius Carey; or, the Mysterious Female of Mora’s 
Dell. By the author of the ‘ Weird Woman.’ 
4 vols. Newman & Co. 

Alibeg the Tempter, a Tale Wild and Wonderful. 
By W. C. Green. 4 vols. Newman & Co. 
PurrinG and pretension belong exclusively to 
the West End; but we have not a doubt that 
the East End novels have a more extensive cir- 
culation than one half of what are par excellence 
called the “novels of the season,” and certainly 

they are quite as good. 

We had anticipated from the title-page, that 
‘Allan M‘Dougal’ would turn out to be a series 
of detached tales, connected together by the 
personal narrative and experiences of some 
subaltern, and passed off for an historical novel. 
It is, however, a work of mere imagination, 





+ Mr. Canga’s work has been reprinted in Spain by 
order, and at the expense of the Government, by 
whom Canon Gonzalez, formerly the principal librarian 
at the University of Sal has -— employed to 
correct, enlarge, and superintend it through the press, 








and not without merit. The language is coarse, 
but its rude vigour is better than affectation, and 
the writer contrives throughout to keep up the 
interest. The first volume is the worst. 

‘Lucius Carey’ is less to our taste, though we 
have no doubt it will be a favourite with the 
class of readers it is especially intended for. 

The title-page of ‘ Alibeg’ is honest, and that 
is some praise in these days of deception. It is, 
indeed, wild and wonderful, and to those who 
delight in such tales, we recommend it. 


A Manual of Analytical Chemistry. By Henry 
Rose, Professor of Chemistry at Berlin. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by John Griffin. Lon- 
don, 1831. Tegg. 

WE owe some apology to Mr. Griffin for having 

deferred even for a short time to notice this 

valuable work. The great and deserved repu- 
tation of the original cannot fail to make this 
translation acceptable to English chemists, and, 
indeed, it contains considerable and valuable 
additions by Mr. Rose, kindly communicated to 
the translator in manuscript. , 





Select Female Biography. By the author of the 
‘ Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom.’ 2nd 
edit. London, Harvey & Darton. 

Nor long since, we spoke with deserved com- 
mendation of the ‘ Annals of my Village,’ by the 
writer of the present work. These Biographies 
want varicty—the moral purpose is perhaps too 
evident in them; but to the virtuous and the 
good, the work will not be the less acceptable, 
and we have no doubt will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the library shelves of our lady readers. 








CRIGINAL PAPERS 





THE METROPOLITAN, 

ANoTHER new magazine is announced, 
under this title, to be edited by Mr. Camp- 
bell. The prospectus, now before us, is a 
very important document—a sort of literary 
state paper. We have great and unfeigned 
respect for Mr. Campbell. It may serve the 
purpose of the traders in literature, who 
heretofore put his name forward, as if it were 
sufficient of itself to uphold all the dull ini- 
quities of the New Monthly, now to decry 
him; but Mr. Campbell’s fame is dear to 
Englishmen, and interwoven with the litera- 
ture of the age—we therefore, whatever com- 
ment our duty may wring from us, fully and 
freely admit the weight and influence which 
his name ought to have. But, much as we 
rejoice in the prospect of the future, we can- 
not forget the past. The Metropolitan, it 
appears, “ will come forth free from every 
shackle” : 

“ The employment of every description of perio- 
dical work as @ medium for diffusing false impres- 
sions of the character of new publications, has in 
the present day been carried to such an extent as 
to injure seriously the cause of literature. Authors 
and publishers have been alike the victims of this 
prevailing evil. One important feature in the 
Merroro itn will be impartial and unbiassed 
critical Notices. Whether right or wrong in 
judging, the Merroroxitan will never be 
guided by the influence or interests of the pro- 
prietors in its criticisms.” 

Now, we do not for a moment question the 
perfect sincerity in which this was written ; 
and we rejoice that not a single new periodi- 
cal is announced, but it is thought necessary 
to favour the public with like professions. The 
Atheneum—and we say it unhesitatingly— 
the Atheneum has blazoned all over the king- 
dom the iniquities of that trade criticism by 
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which the public have been so long cozened. 
But can we forget that we fought long, and at 
all hazards, with the weight of Mr.Campbell’s 
name against us? Mr. Campbell now admits, 
that every description of periodical work has 
been employed as a medium for diffusing false 
impressions of the character of new publica- 
tions; and Mr. Campbell, be it remembered, 
speaks with “a voice potential,” as having 
long been editor of one of these same perio- 
dicals. Mr. Campbell indeed knows, and 
would not now perhaps hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, that these frauds have been carried so 
far, that periodical publications have been 
established for this sole purpose,—the direct 
profit being held secondary to the indirect 
profit gained by the false impression they 
produced of the merit of new works ;—that 
in such publications all literary works not 
published by those who thus monopolized 
and abused the power of the press, were 
passed by with very slight notice, or wholly 
neglected; — that authors and _ publishers 
have been alike the sufferers, save those 
indeed who carried on this new and extra- 
ordinary mode of gaining patronage;—that 
the poor pigeon, the Public, has been plucked 
season after season, like a Lincolnshire goose, 
by the most extensive and shameless system 
of literary fraud and quackery, that ever dis- 
graced age or nation. But Mr. Campbell has 
known this long—he knew it when we were 
fighting single-handed against the system, 
and when we were threatened with prosecu- 
tion on prosecution, and damages laid at 
thousands ; it is not therefore, we trust, un- 
becoming in us, or inconsistent with that per- 
sonal respect we profess and feel, to say we 
shall pause for proof of the uncompromis- 
ing and fearless integrity of the Metropo- 
litan. We are just now in the position of 
the old and long-tried, and often heart-sick- 
ened reformers, who, having fought unsup- 
ported the great and good fight, are now 
wondering where were the enemies of re- 
form. We again repeat, we mean nothing 
disrespectful to Mr. Campbell. It is cre- 
ditable to him, that, intimately as his interest 
was interwoven with the system, yet he 
abandoned all when the increasing inter- 
ference of his publisher, and the slavish sub- 
servience to the ends of unsound criticism 
demanded from him, made it a question of 
fortune against character. We say of the 
Metropolitan as we said of the Englishman— 
we shall wait for proof. The Englishman 
has in the first number shaken our faith, 
The editor we believe to be as sincere and 
single-hearted a man as exists; but, if he 
were altogether uncontrolled, we think it 
impossible that he could have chosen a name 
for the critical department, that is an offence 
to every honest man connected with litera- 
ture. We tell him he must be with us 
wholly, absolutely, and uncompromisingly— 
and we say the same thing to Mr. Campbell. 
The Englishman got from the godfather of 
its election just two lines, in a notice to cor- 
respondents. Mr. Campbell may get two 
columns, but not of true serviceable com- 
mendation. We do not mean presump- 
tuously to put ourselves in literary comparison 
with either of these gentlemen—but we are 
known for sincerity; we have fought hard 
for an honest reputation, and have won it; 
and we say confidently, that the best thing 
for the success of these new works would be 
an open acknowledgment that they mean to 





tread in our footsteps. This would be in- 
telligible to the public. Professions will not 
do—talent will not do. Double-dealing has 
been laid bare—the frauds practised have 
been exposed —and the public will have 
security. 

We have now made a clear breast, and, if 
the Metropolitan shall deserve it, are pre- 
pared to welcome it cordially, and to do our 
best in recommending it to the public; and 
we speak on better authority than the pro- 
spectus, when we add, that well-known writers 
of unquestionable talent will be among the 
contributors. We know that Mr. Campbell's 
secession from the New Monthly has been a 
source of rejoicing to many, by whose exer- 
tions in conjunction with his own that ma- 
gazine was first established in public favour, 
but who had withdrawn earlicr, and have 
now returned to his standard with hearty 


good-will. 





SONNET TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


I know—’tis more than vain, to give a song 
To thee—in whom all sweet tones do conspire 
To charm, to soothe, and yet, to shame the 

Lyre ; 

Still, let me hail thee, bird !—although I wrong 
Thy seraph-music : it doth so inspire 

My heart to woo thee in thy solitude ; 

O, pardon, Philomel! that I intrude 

Upon thy hermit-home, the peaceful grove! 

Much I do love thee—much, indeed, desire 
To listen that soft melody of thine— 
Mellifluous, querulous, in all divine! 

Holding my spirit in thy happy thrall, 

Sweet bird! I'll come each day at even-fall, 

And hail thy vesper strain of heavenly love! 
April, 1831. 





PROVINCIAL LETTERS.—No. I. 


Dear Epriror,—Many thanks for the 
stitched Athenzeums which I found here on 
arriving off my pedestrian journey, accom- 
plished in as gipsy a style as I could with- 
out encountering the constable. I am now 
stationary for a fortnight, trying for private 
reasons to be as fine a gentleman as the na- 
ture of the animal will permit; but I neither 
like pumps, because I hate dancing, nor 
pump-rooms, because I detest mineral waters: 
so that if- but that’s a secret; but, éf it 
were not for something, I should vote a water- 
ing-place worse than a ride on a tame tiger. 





Nevertheless, I seriously wish you would, 


journey down for a few days; and I send my 
invitation in sober seriousness, out of regard 
to the health of yourself and paper. Upon 
my honour, the jaunt would pay—and that, I 
know, is the being’s end and aim of every- 
body in the book and paper line. Yes, you 
might pick up some good smart articles in 
the reviewing-line, merely by sitting in the 
libraries ;—such criticism as does not often 
bless your ears; and such as would give a far 
truer idea of the sentiments of the reading 
public touching “ new works,” than any you 
can imagine by poring over them, spectacles 
on nose, pen in hand, and vexation in heart. 
Come down here, my good friend, and 1 will 
present you toa young lady-librarian who shall 
dissect you a leash of novels in the finest style 
ofart. Your Athenzeum shall shine the week 
after like an open case of cutlery. The fair one 
has dasenseol that I am a kind of author- 
ling, and applies to me for erudite informa- 
tion concerning the writers of anonymous 





books, their faces, fame, conduct, and cha- 
racter; but I have a conscience, and gene- 
rally tell truth, except that I give all my 
friends a better character than they deserve. 
I fancy there are some of them who return 
this compliment on the wrong side. You 
should come down to the country too for 
another reason : with all your flourishing re- 
views of ‘ Calendars of Nature,’ what do you 
know or care about that worthy lady, with 
yoursoul steeped in ink—your eyes, ears, and 
throat, letting lodgings for the season to glare, 
din, and dust? I will be bound that you, in 
your metropolitan audacity, presume that 
we have nothing worth looking at yet ; afew 
weeks later would be better, but even now, 
this 11th day of April, A.D. 1831, in this the 
county of , I will show you appearances 
that shall send you back to 7, Catherine 
Street, a better man, and a better editor—so 
much so, that your journal shall be a perfect 
‘ Voice of Spring,’ compared with which its 
predecessors shall seem crest-fallen Langans. 
Come down, I say, and understand what an 
unlocker of the wits is the breath of a bank 
of violets, and how these soft, tender, loving 
showers, unseal the heart as they do the 
blossoms. Besides, I have capital rodging®, 
and a very good character with my landlady, 
the former being guiltless of high and mighty 
“ terraces,” “ places,” and “ parades”; and 
the latter I gained by volunteering to write 
her a missive to a lodger who left in her debt. 
N.B. Said landlady a capital plain cook; 
and, if you want kickshaws and company, 
there are the public tables at the hotels. 

But, over and above all this, I want you to 
tell me all about London; and whilst I ‘ad- 
minister soothing syrups and anodynes, I 
want to receive stimulants and caviare, 
scandal, news and nonsense, literary and 
fashionable. To speak truth, some of my time 
hangs heavily, not but what I am most ama- 
zingly in love with Laura Matilda, but, entre 
nous, when a man has been engaged six 
months, the peculiar excitement of being “in 
love” is rather worn off, though, as people in 
such apredicament always say, the sentiment 
which remains is far, far deeper, purer, 
stronger, better worth having. Of course—of 
course; onlyafter escorting my adored charmer 
to the pump-room, to the libraries, to the zar- 
dens, to the milliners, and taking her a wood- 
land ride in the double capacity of lover and 
whipper-in (to the animal she rides, for it is 
a donkey)—why, you see, one may be ready 
after all this fora little male talk and a plate 
of olives. Don't scoff at the earliness of the 
season: come and see how nature grows 
under your eyes, and puts on every day a 
fresher suit of pea-green. I know no 
merely pastoral county that contains such 
magnificent forest-trees, especially elms, 
scattered up and down fields and hedge- 
rows as if planted by a painter—such wood- 
land glades—such bits of Robin Hood and 
Ivanhoe scenery. Why, just before my 
window there is a nook that Gainsborough 
would have revelled in—a_ three-cornered 
field; up one side goes a real wooded walk, 
with turnstiles, old gates, &c. bisected again 
with a carriage-road; so, according to the 
anomalous character of this place—parcel 
village, parcel fashionable spa—this walk and 
this road afford most picturesque varieties of 
passengers. Along one, you may see some 
modern Gurth or Wamba striding along, 


with their shadows striding after them—some 
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old woman in her red cloak, 
amongst the underwood—or 


Garlands 0’ wee rosy children 
Coming home from the schoo’-house wi’ daffing and din. 


On the other road you may see a dashing 
equipage—superfine ladies and gentlemen in 
superfine broad-cloth—nursery and ladies’ 
maids, with a walking accompaniment of 
“gentlemen with tags.” As a clincher to all 
and sundry the motives I have mentioned, 
in the said opposite field are two broods of 
chickens, the growth of which I watch 
eagerly, trusting they will be large enough 
to be killed by the time you come ; and their 
mothers, two most respectable white hens, 
have for ever raised the female sex in my 
estimation. Never did I see such dis- 
interested scratching for the good of others ! 
such patient — for the picking pro- 
pensities of children. Come, and let us eat 
them—the children, I mean. 


glancing 


Good bye! 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


April 11.—W.R. Hamilton, Esq. V. P. in the 
chair.—A description was read of an iron baro- 
meter, which has been constructed by Mr. Jones, 
of Charing Cross. . (Next week we shall pro- 
bably give a particular description of this in- 
strument.) 

A paper was then read, giving an interesting 
account of a visit to the city of Marocco and the 
Atlas mountains, with observations made during 
a month's residence at the former place, in the 
winter of 1829-30, by Lieut. J. Washington, 
R.N. Leaving the town of Tangier, after pass- 
ing over a country with few signs of cultivation, 
and only varied by an occasional Arab village, 
the party forming the embassy which Mr. Wash- 
ington accompanied, about dusk reached their 
first encampment, which they found already pre- 
pared for them. The tents were arranged in the 
form of a circle, with the baggage placed in the 
centre. Conspicuous above the rest was the 
tent of the Moorish leader, striped blue and 
white, and surmounted by a gilt globe—horses 
and mules were picqueted around—here and 
there were scattered groups of Moors, their 
swarthy faces lighted up by the watch-fires over 
which they were reclining, assisted by the light 
of the broad full moon, rising above the distant 
mountains ; and the scene completed by the mos- 
lems chaunting their evening prayer. 

The town of Al Ksar, through which the em- 
bassy passed, is remarked by Lieut. Washington 
as the only town in Barbary where houses have 
ridged roofs of tile. 

The population of Marocco is estimated by 
Lieut. Washington at from 80,000 to 100,000, 
5000 of which are Jews. The vast plain on 
which it stands, extends in an east and west 
direction, between a low range of hills, to the 
north, and the lofty Atlas to the south, rising 
abruptly to the height of 11,000 feet, its summits 
covered with snow. This plain, which has no 
limit east and west as far as the eye can reach, 
is 1500 feet above the level of the sea. The 
city is surrounded by a wall, and is about six 
miles in circuit. Nineteen mosques were ob- 
served, the principal one standing in a deserted 
space of about twenty or thirty acres, and con- 
spicuous above all from its lofty square tower 
rising to the height of 220 feet. Being of the 
same dimensions from its base to its summit, it 
has a very peculiar effect. It is divided into 
seven stories, and its height is about seven times 
its diameter. Traces were found of much greater 
population than the present, and the effects of 
the plague and famine, by which Marocco was 
visited a few years since, are proved by the nu- 





merous untenanted houses and vacant spaces. 
Not more than half the space within the walls is 
now inhabited. 

The height of Mount Atlas, according to 
Lieut. Washington, is 11,400 feet above the 
level of the sea; in which he differs widely from 
Jackson, who estimates it at more than double 
that height. In ascending this range, a race of 
people were found of a character very different 
from the Moors or Arabs. The contrast between 
these primitive mountaineers and the apathetic 
Moors is remarkable: they have an air of free- 
dom about them, are well-formed athletic men, 
not tall, and with light-coloured complexions ; 
they do not understand Arabic, and mix very 
little with the inhabitants of the plains. ‘heir 
chief occupation is hunting, and they dwell in 
cottages built of stones and mud, with slated 
roofs. They are considered by Lieut. Washing- 
ton as a very interesting race of men, of whom, 
like the recesses of the Atlas wherein they dwell, 
nothing is known. The party ascending the 
Atlas were disappointed in their hopes of reach- 
ing the summit; for, having fairly attained the 
region of snow, the guides refused to attend 
them further, and they reluctantly halted, at an 
elevation of only 6400 feet. ‘The geological for- 
mation of the Atlas is described as consisting of 
hard sandstone strata, lying in an east and west 
direction, dipping at an angle of 10° to the 
southward. Limestone, schist, and sandstone 
were only seen, but with no traces of primitive 
rock, excepting a boulder of granite, or rather 
gneiss, in the valley below, and veins of foliated 
quartz in the schistose hills. The tendency of 
the formation is to table land, ridges, and 
rounded summits, not to sharp peaks. No trace 
of voleanic agency was seen, nor anything in 
the outline of the Atlas indicating the formation 
of a crater. 

The whole extent of country from the foot of 
the Atlas range to the sea, is one vast plain, 
which it would be easy to cultivate. Mr. Wash- 
ington observes, that if a proper direction were 
given to the water, which is not wanting on its 
surface, abundance would spring up where weeds 
only prevail, affording food to millions of inha- 
bitants. He is also strongly of opinion that 
attention should be directed to opening a trade 
with this country, the effects of which would be 
most beneficial to England. 

The thanks of the Society were voted for 
these very interesting papers. 

A map of Marocco, constructed by Lieut. 
Washington from his own observations and the 
best maps and charts extant, together with pa- 
noramic views, taken during his journey, of the 
country through which he passed, as well as of 
Mount Atlas, were laid before the Society dur- 
ing the reading of the above paper. 

Admitted—F. Robinson, Esq., J. Hearn, Esq., 
J. W. Lyon, Esq., C. B. Elliott, Esq., Capt. C. C. 
Lloyd. Proposed—D. Pollock, Esq., H. Gra- 
ham, Esq. 





ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

April 8.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P. in the 
chair.—A communication from the Astronomer 
Royal was read on the obliquity of the Ecliptic. 
The corrections hitherto used in the calculations 
of the sun’s declination, were by the tables 
drawn up by Bradley. Mr. Pond having found 
some small differences, has constructed new 
tables, which were presented to the Society with 
the above communication. 

A paper was read on the construction of glass 
lenses for achromatic telescopes, communicated 
by a French artist. The progress made in this 
art, and the extent at which it has arrived, were 
detailed, as well as the desiderata which were 
still required to render it perfect. In alluding 
to the works of the British manufacturers, it 
was observed, that, our countrymen were too 
foud of aiming at being mathematicians, instead 





of opticians, and that the consequence was the 
backward state of art in this country. 

A letter from M. Cauchoix to Mr. R, Sheep- 
shanks, was read, informing him of his having 
completed an achromatic telescope, with an 
object glass of thirteen inches and a fraction in 
diameter. ‘The focal length of this telescope is 
24 feet, exceeding by six feet that of Sir James 
South at Kensington. It was also stated, that 
it had been examined and approved by the 
French astronomers. Part of a paper was also 
read on La Caillé’s Catalogue of Stars, commu- 
nicated by Mr. Baily,—this gentleman having 
accidentally met with a copy of this very scarce 
work, and aware of its value, presented it to the 
Society with the above paper. The indefatigable 
labours of this French astronomer were carried 
on at the Cape of Good Hope under no favour- 
able circumstances, about the middle of the last 
century; and in consequence of his want of 
money few copies of his work were given to the 
world, A general review was taken of his works 
by Mr. Baily, which will be concluded at the 
next meeting. 

The Rev. W. Fletcher, Mr. J. Frost, Mr. 
Sims, Viscount Adair, and Lieut. W. Sherring- 
ham, were elected Fellows of the Society. Don 
I, Bawza, Captain of the Spanish Royal Navy, 
was elected an Associate of the Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

April 14.—Wudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—The Society this evening resumed its 
weekly meetings after the Easter holidays. 
Mr. Ellis submitted to the Society a tracing of 
an original drawing of the town of Brighton, 
with the coast and the country about it, repre- 
senting a descent made by the French in the 
year 1545. ‘The learned secretary also com- 
municated an original historical document 
elucidatory of the fact, describing the attack, 
and detailing its result—which was the repulse 
and defeat of the invaders. Mr. Ellis next read 
in continuation, from the Rev. Mr. Grover’s 
Essay on Greek mythology and history, with the 
settlement of the Tyrohenians in Italy. 

Mr. Britton exhibited to the Society some 
of the drawings which he has prepared to illus- 
trate his lectures on Architecture at the London 
Institution. 

Mr. Charles Kemble and Sir Roger Gresley, 
Bart., having been previously elected, were 
formally admitted Fellows of the Society. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 13.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. Henry 
Browne, was elected a Fellow of this Society. 

A paper was read ‘on the Limestone Caves, 
at Wellington Valley, in New South Wales, and 
on the situation near one of them, where fossil 
bones have been found,’ by Major Mitchell, 
F.G.S., Surveyor General in that colony. 

This memoir was illustrated by numerous 
drawings, and a large collection of specimens of 
the breccia, in which the bones belonging to the 
Wombat, Kangaroo, Koala, Dasyurus, and Pha- 
langista, were found. 

The whole of this collection was presented to 
the Society, by Major Mitchell. 

There was likewise exhibited, the tibia of a 
gigantic Saurian, found in the Tilgate Strata, 
by Robert Trotter, Esq., F.G.S. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

April 12.—Humphrey Gibbs, Esq. F.H.S. 
Treasurer, in the chair.—The minutes of the 
last meeting having been read, the other rou- 
tine business dispatched, and the presents 
announced, Sir James Leighton, M.D., physi- 
cian to the Emperor of Russia, was admitted a 
corresponding member, and took his seat. A 
communication was then read from William 
Bolleart, Esq., entitled ‘Some account of the 
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Chiritmonos, or Travelling Doctors of Peru, 
and of their medicines,’ of which specimens were 
produced. 

The Professor of Materia Medica read the 
conclusion of a lecture on Opium, considered 
pharmaceutically and medicinally. The meeting 
then adjourned to Tuesday, the 26th of April, 
on which occasion it was announced, that the 
Professor of Botany would deliver a lecture upon 
the Veratrum album and Colchicum autumnale. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

April 9.—Dr. Stewart in the chair.—Mr. 
Chinnock read the details of three cases of chil- 
dren who had been twice the subject of measles, 
accompanied with all the pathognomic signs of 
that complaint, within the space of a fortnight. 
He stated, that the late Dr. Baillie was the only 
physician who had recorded instances of a simi- 
Jar variation from an established law in the 
animal economy ; and in those cases the inter- 
vals between the attacks were four, seven, and 
eight months, and in one case, twenty-five years. 

Mr. Chinnock, in connexion with these cases, 
advanced a theory to account for the frequent 
occurrence of Small Pox subsequent to Vacci- 
nation, and at the same time explain the appa- 
rently extraordinary anomaly these cases pre- 
sented. He argued, that, inasmuch as the cases 
related by him, had occurred in brothers and 
sisters, and those recorded by Dr. Baillie had 
happened to members of one family, so in refer- 
ence to eruptive fevers generally, there might 
be a peculiarity in the constitution of some 
individuals, and an hereditary predisposition in 
many families, to favour the reception of the 
contagion of those specific diseases. He further 
observed, that many instances could be adduced, 
where persons had repeatedly been exposed to 
such contagion, and never had become the vic- 
tims of it; and, to strengthen his position still 
more, he reasoned analogically, that, inasmuch 
as mania, consumption, and gout, could be 
traced in a whole line of ancestry, so we might 
fairly suppose a similar principle would operate 
in reference to measles and small pox. A very 
spirited debate ensued, Drs. Gregory, Sigmond, 
and Blicke, with some other members, disputed 
the real nature of the last attack; which Mr. 
Chinnock warmly defended, and further brought 
the opinions of Drs. Seymour and Blundell to 
corroborate his statements. The question is 
likely to be again discussed, and lead to an ex- 
tended controversy. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


March 15.—The subject of malleable and cast 
iron railways was again brought under consi- 
deration, and many arguments were adduced in 
favour of the superiority of the former—especially 
a statement by Mr. Vignoles, with regard to the 
comparative economy of the two kinds; he 
stated that several contractors engaged in ex- 
tensive public works, whose names he quoted, 
had recently disposed of all their cast iron rail- 
plates, and procured wrought iron, convinced 
that they were preferable in point of economy 
as well as in other respects. 

Mr. Turrell offered some remarks on the 
comparative capability of rolled and cast lead 
to resist oxidation; he reasoned from the ana- 
logy of copper under the same circumstances, 
which, when hammered, is capable of resisting 
the action of nitrous acid for a longer time 
than when it is cast: this effect being evidently 
occasioned by the metal being in a higher state 
of condensation after undergoing the process of 
hammering. It was however stated, as a fact 
by Mr. Gravatt, that lead possesses the peculiar 
property of being incapable of condensation by 
any process of rolling or hammering, except in 
a very minute degree. 

As connected with this subject, Mr. Cubitt 





and Mr. Turrell described some interesting 
particulars with regard to the manufacture of 
chill-cast case-hardened articles, which went to 
prove in general, that the case-hardening is more 
complete when the iron is cast ina warm mould, 
or even when the mould approaches a state of 
red heat. 

An account of the Shawswater scheme for 
supplying the port and shipping of Greenock 
with water, was received from Mr. Thom, engi- 
neer of the work. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of this scheme are the following :—large 
reservoirs have been formed on the high grounds 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
which, taken altogether, contain considerably 
above three hundred and three millions cubic 
feet of water; to convey this water to the town, 
an aqueduct has been constructed, somewhat 
more than six miles in length, branching off 
into two mill-courses (only one of which is com- 
pleted), having an available fall of 512 feet. 
Water was let into the mill-course in April 1827, 
and ever since has continued to flow at the rate 
of 1200 cubic feet per minute, for 12 hours in 
the day. 

Mr. John U. Rastrick presented a view of a 
cast-iron bridge, constructed by him over the 
river Wye, near Chepstow. 

March 22.—The greater part of this evening 
was occupied with the consideration of Mr. 
Bakewell’s ingenious improvements in brick- 
making. Mr. Bakewell described his models, 
which were for tempering the clay, and also for 
moulding and compressing the bricks, upon a 
novel principle; he likewise communicated 
many valuable facts relative to the manufacture 
of bricks in various parts of North America, in 
which country he has been for some time a resi- 
dent, and where a similar method of tempering 
brick-clay has been pursued with much advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Wood’s work on railways was reccived 
from that gentleman: also a pamphlet from 
Col. Pasley, entitled ‘ Observations on the na- 
tural Water Cements of England.’ 

March 29.—Many important facts and obser- 
vations on the subject of natural and artificial 
cements, were communicated this evening by 
Col. Pasley, as well as an account of the ex- 
periments on the manufacture of artificial ce- 
ments, with which he has of late been much 
occupied: he likewise presented a complete set 
of specimens of these cements, accompanied by 
a paper descriptive of the different materials 
and proportions which enter into their com- 
position. 

He stated as a general conclusion, that the 
cheapest and best is composed of 6 parts of 
chalk, and 2 of blue clay; the process of manu- 
facture of this, and also of the Isle of Sheppy 
cement, were fully described, by which their 
relative expense can be easily estimated. 

Capt. W. Drewry was introduced as a corre- 
sponding member by the President, and Mr. 
James Bunning as an associate. 

Messrs. 'T. F. Taylor and J. E. Errington 
were enrolled as associate members. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Medical Society .........- Eight, p.m. 
Phrenological Society ......Eight, p.m. 
Horticultural Society ......One, P.M. 
Linnwan Society ...... ...-Eight, r.m. 
Institution of Civi! Engineers, Eight, p.m. 
Society of Arts ( Evening Il- 

Lustrations ) .cecceeees Fight, r.m. 
eam Society of Literature. .Three,P.m. 
Society of Arts ........... -} past 7, P.M. 
Wepwes. London Institution ( Conver- ‘ 

SAZIONE ) oe ceeeeeseeses SEVEN, P.M. 
Royal Society poaceesceoee Mae P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries ...... Eight, p.m. 
City of London Artists’ and 

Amateurs Conversazione.. Eight, p.m. 

Royal Institution............4 past 8, P.M. 


Westminster Medical Society, Eight, p.m. 


Monpay, { 


TuEspDay, 


Tuvursp. 


Frivay, 
Saturn. 





FINE ARTS 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
(Continued. ] 

Ir those in the direction be not hereafter 
more particular, this Gallery will be called the 
Suffolk Street Larder, for such an abundance 
of fish, flesh, and fowl, was never before accu- 
mulated. Dead game, fresh lobsters, beef, grapes, 
poultry, vegetables, meet the eye at every turn; 
and it is scarcely possible to walk amongst such 
a profusion of eatables without getting an ap- 
petite. We have been positively assured that 
No. 232, The Christmas Present, is by W. Derby 
himself; we must therefore be a little more 
critical. A fine piece of “red beef,’ with all 
appliances and means to boot—the sucty fat 
distinguished from the outer and softer fat 
with felicitous precision. We should not have 
objected to join Mr. Derby in a five-o’clock 
study of the original that sat for this portrait. 

No. 255, I'he Carrier Pigeon. A blue bird, fit 
only for a pie. 

No. 284, Portrait of Mr. J. Brookes, Professor 
of the Violoncello, J. Cawsk. A kit-cat of the 
professor, with a bit of the bow, and a kit-cat 
of the instrument. ‘This is, however, a whole- 
length advertisement, and may avail amongst 
the many fiddle-headed spoons that haunt picture- 
rooms, and have some slight intention of learn- 
ing music. 

No. 248, Durham, from the River, W. West- 
ALL, A.R.A. ‘This is certainly Durham from 
the river; and the towers of the cathedral show 
such an evident disposition to shrink from the 
water and the perpendicular, that we can only 
suppose them to be mocking the leaning tower 
of Pisa. 

No. 200, Esther, 7th Chap. A. Beaumonr. 
If there really be six other such chaps as 
Ahasuerus, with his black goggle eyes and un- 
meaning visage, we have but to entreat that 
they may not be perpetuated in paint. The 
Queen is grand and Jewish in dress, and looks 
her dark nothing with a tea-board composure. 

No. 180, Waiting for a Customer, H. C. 
Stouse. This, we fear, will be for some time, 
what the hackney-coachmen call “a waiting- 
job.” 

No. 54, Solitude. J. W. ALLEN. 

This is not solitude, ’tis but to hold 
Converse with udtramarine—and see its stores un- 
rolled ! 

No. 56, Zhe Rambler, T. C. Thompson. The 
idler—a gentleman wet-nursing a water-dog. 

No. 44, The Virst Child, W. Kipp. A very 
particular picture. The elder Kidd is admiring 
the little Kidd; and through an open door you 
see the lady taking her caudle. 

No. 114, The Eleventh Hour, S. PRrentis. 
We recur to this picture for the sake of protest- 
ing earnestly against the coarse feeling which 
marks every part of it. Some one has spoken 
of the nice distinctions of character shown by 
the artist—and even the name of Hogarth has 
been uttered by several libellous spectators in 
the room. Hogarth! “Let us not go mad, 
sweet heaven! Let us not go mad !”’—as if Ho- 
garth would have insulted human nature and 
common taste with such a gross display of gin- 
bottle, cockspur, and red coat at a dramatic 
guilty death-bed! The parson and the apo- 
thecary and the prodigal son are all common- 
place people, and do Nature little credit. Truly, 

Her ’prentis ban’ 

She tried on man!— 
and we fear her Prentis han’ she has also 
tried on the “lassies,O!’ We should be ex- 
tremely glad to know where the young lady is 
standing who is supporting the pillow of the old 
usurer. She is at the bed’s head—with a ven- 
geance! There is so much want of feeling in the 
exhibition of all this painted sin, that we are 
really rejoiced at the deficiency of power in the 
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execution. The Birmingham manufacturers 
would not endure such colouring upon a snuffer- 
tray! 

No. 143, 4 Study from Nature, by the same 
Artist, is cleverish—but no more. 

No. 384, Portrait of a Gentleman, H. TURNER. 
Should it not be ‘Portrait of a Turner, by a 
Gentleman’? The original may be a very worthy 
man, but it is, indeed, a resorting to the uni- 
versal suffrage of exhibition rooms, to allow such 
a face as his to be canvassed. 

No. 393, Portrait of T. Hughes, Esq., H. 
Meyer; and No. 394, Portrait of Mrs. Farmer, 
J. G. MippLeton.—Sad worthy people, and 
worthy of each other. 

No. 404, My Child! My Child ! H. E. Dawe. 
This is one of the invariable monstrosities which 
infest picture exhibitions. There is a world of 
sea and darkness, with a banging broken bow- 
sprit, and a lady putting her child brightly to 
bed in the moonlight, with the greatest display 
of bosom imaginable. One would think “ Nature 
wore her heart upon her sleeves for Daws to 
peck at!” The thing has been engraved. 

No. 432, The Fish Stall, &. Cuttpe. An in- 
genious mixture of lobsters, and muscles, and 
oysters, that defies distinction. 

No. 466, Dartmouth, from King’s Weir, C. 
Marsuatt. The light, like Sylvester Dagger- 
wood’s moon, is all behind the tree, and works 
strange effects. 

Such pictures as we have now noticed are too 
numerous, and might well be spared from the 
rooms. ‘The lovers of art would surely be con- 
tent with one well-filled room, rather than be 
annoyed with beholding “ such sights !” as would 
terrify ten Macbeths from the natural ruby of 
their cheeks. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Mlustrations of the Bible, No. I. By J. Martin. 

‘The Creation,’ and ‘ ‘I'he Fall of Man.’ 

Tue first number of this splendid work is now 
before us, and will, we believe, be submitted to 
the public generally at the end of the month. 
If ever there was an artist capable of grappling 
with the supernatural imagery of the Bible, it 
is Mr. Martin. In the beautiful, and even the 
sublime, of such particular scenes and incidents 
as may be illustrated by reference to nature, 
others have equalled him, and many of the early 
painters surpassed what we can hope for again; 
but in those awful passages where truth is only 
shadowed forth, none ever seemed to pene- 
trate the hidden mystery, and to develope it 
with the power of this artist. In ‘ ‘The Crea- 
tion,’ the first of these plates, the spirit of God 
seems really to move upon the face of the waters, 
and light, for the first time, to shed its genial 
influence on the cold dark matter of the chaotic 
world, formed and moulded, indeed, “ from the 
void and formless infinite,” but still without life 
or living principle. But the scene of Paradise, in 
‘The Fall of Man,’ is a perfect picture of land- 
scape beauty—“ clear spring, and shady grove, 
and sunny hill, and flowery brooks’—the dark 
thick foliage of the foreground looks like the 
“lofty shades,” the bower of bliss and inno- 
cence of our first parents—this melts away into 
the distance, where sleeps a lake in all the quiet 
of Paradise, with all the varied beauty of islands 
and jutting headlands, bounded by woods and 
mountains, and above and beyond all, rises the 
“verd’rous wall” in the sublime grandeur. of 
Alpine scenery. 

We know of nothing in the way of landscape 
that exceeds or perhaps equals this picture ; and 
we only regret that our poor prose is miserably 
insufficient to express our admiration of it. 


The Enthusiast. Theodore Lane; Robt. Graves. 
Moon, Boys, & Graves. 

A right worthy descendant of Izaac Walton— 

who, true till death to his beloved art, still, 








even amidst the torments of gout and other ills 
to which flesh is heir to, pursues his favourite 
amusement; though prevented from watching 
his game by babbling brook or running stream, 
yet, the passion being strong upon him, he has 
a proper substitute for his loss in his washing- 
tub. In truth, poor Lane’s picture is a true bit 
of genuine humour. Sad was his untimely fate, 
and willingly do we give our applause to the 
publishers for thus affording the public an op- 
portunity of assisting his widow; for this print 
is published for her benefit. Mr. Robert Graves 
has been eminently successful in his execution 
of the engraving: it is one of his most able 
efforts; indeed, in every point of view, we may 
with propriety recommend it to the public. 





The Brigand. Charles L. Eastlake, R.A. S. 
W. Reynolds; F.G. Harding. Moon, Boys, 
& Graves. 

Or all the subjects of banditti which we have 

seen from the pencil of Mr. Eastlake, we think 

the present one the most effective. We cannot 
give to Mr. Reynolds’s transcription that com- 
mendation which his works usually merit: there 
is a woolly appearance and an indecision, which 
we should attribute to a pupil’s rather than to 

Mr. Reynolds’s own hand. We remember Mr. 

Humphreys engraved this picture, for one of 

the Annuals, in a much more able manner, and 

though very small, yet it had more of the cha- 
racter of the picture, than this of a larger size. 


Six Views of Windsor Castle. 
Sketches by S. Scarthwaite. 
Stone by W. Westall, A.R.A. 
3rown; London, Dickinson. 


From original 
Drawn on 
Windsor, 


Tue appearance of these views is well timed ; 
they have great interest at the present moment, 
when so many who remember the old and right 
royal palace, desire to know what the hand of 
innovation has done for it—we would say the 
hand of improvement, and that conveys our 
judgment ; and to those who have not, like our- 
selves, seen the original, we would refer to this 
very beautiful and interesting work in proof. 
The first view, from the north-east, does ample 
justice to the grandeur of this noble building; 
the other are nearer views, and, therefore, show 
it more in detail. 








MUSIC 
ITALIAN OPERA.—KING’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, April 9, Madame Lalande ap- 
peared as Semiramide, and, we rejoice to say, 
though we are aware we are in some degree 
singular in our opinion, that she fully answered 
our predictions of last year—namely, that she 
would, at no great distance of time, become a 
favourite with the English audience, and have 
that justice done her which her talents so emi- 
nently deserve. It is quite ridiculous to hear 
some people crying out in a mock commisera- 
tion, that she is passé—her voice is gone—she 
is old, &c.: not one of these items is true. Her 
voice is much better than it was last season— 
she is certainly a few months older, but still a 
young and interesting woman, and, we repeat, 
a good genuine singer. 

Mdlle. Beck, who, we were informed, under- 
took the part at a short notice, not only ac- 
quitted herself creditably, but evinced a style 
and power which make us consider this as her 
début. First-rate talents must have first-rate 
parts allotted to them: “ex nihilo nihil fit; Pasta 
and Donzelli would make sorry chorus-singers. 
We hope to see this lady in a few more charac- 
ters worth personating. Santini is not fit for 
Assur—his forte is butfo opera. 

The ballet of ‘Flore et Zephyr’ again pre- 
sented the charming Taglioni to our sight— 





beautiful and graceful as before. Her beauty 
is not common—it rather consists in manner 
and expression, than contour ; she is not merely 
a finely-formed creature, but the soul of poetic 
motion breathes through her from head to foot. 
She is never in a hurry. This we have remarked 
before ;—why do not other dancers observe it? 
She was loudly applauded, and, at the fall of the 
curtain, was called forth to receive an additional 
testimony of the audience’s approval and de- 
light, to which she curtsied with the super- 
natural mute eloquence of a grace. 

Mdlle. Clara is very much improved—she is 
very near first-rate. Brocard’s dress (a rare 
fault in her) was bad—it was layer over layer— 
stratum super stratum—too éestaceous by a great 
deal. 

Paganini is coming! « Our heart-strings haye 
already become fiddle-strings. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE, 


Yesterday week, a new tragic drama, in five 
acts, called ‘The Pledge, or, Castilian Honour,’ 
was brought out here. It is an English version, 
by Mr. Kenney, of a French play by M. Victor 
Hugo. The original was professedly written 
with a view to break the rigid trammels here- 
tofore imposed on authors, by the rules of the 
French drama, and to approach the freedom and 
(poetical) license of the English. The play, as 
written by M. Hugo, is extremely clever, and 
the freshness and vigour of Mr. Kenney’s ver- 
sion, give it far more the air of an original than 
of a translation. The theatrical taste of the 
town has been so vitiated by the rich but un- 
wholesome food too long administered to it at 
both the great houses, that it is now quite im- 
possible to predict, with anything like certainty, 
what will or what will not succeed, It is too 
much therefore for us to assert, that this play 
will become attractive ; but, we do affirm with 
confidence, that, to a very considerable extent, 
it unquestionably ought. We should be led 
into much greater length than our limits permit 
us for any one theatrical article, if we were to 
attempt to give an account of the plot; and we 
should, besides, deprive such of our readers as 
may hereafter see it of several interesting sur- 
prises, which they will meet with among the in- 
tricate turnings and windings of which it is 
composed. The situations and incidents are 
not only good and strong, but more numerous 
than in almost any drama we remember to have 
seen. ‘The characters are well drawn and well 
sustained throughout, and the language, though 
within the highest flights of poetry and power, 
is nervous, forcible, and for the most part beau- 
tiful. Some few inaccuracies we detected, cer- 
tainly, but where the general flow is so even, it 
is but fair to an author of Mr. Kenney’s well- 
earned celebrity, to attribute an occasional in- 
terruption to accidental omission or alteration 
in the delivery. Our objection, and it is the 
only one we have to make, is to the catastrophe. 
The effect of the whole play is injured, because 
the feelings of the audience are taxed beyond 
the possibility of sympathy. It is so repugnant 
to common sense, to see a man giving away his 
life, nay more taking away his life, in pursuance 
ofa silly promise, at the moment when he has 
just come into possession of everything which 
can make that life valuable, that neither our 
respect for Castilian nor any other honour, can 
enable us to get over it. The three first acts 
of Mr. Kenney’s play, are, to our thinking, 
almost perfect—and a bolder departure from 
the original, with an alteration of the denoue- 
ment, such as no one probably could have effected 
better than he, would have gone far to make the 
remaining two correspond with them. As it is, 
even, the play is one of a very high order of 
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merit,—creditable to the author, and creditable 
to the establishment at which it has been pro- 
duced. It was upon the whole, very well acted. 
Mr. Wallack, in Hernani, well maintained the 
reputation he fairly earned in the tragedy of 
‘Werner.’ We always admired his melo-dramatic 
powers, but we are additionally pleased to join 
the very general voice which has this season 
accorded him the loftier honours of tragedy. 
Mr. Macready had to struggle against a most re- 
pulsive, though a clever part—he bent his whole 
force to it, and his efforts were successful. Mr. 
Cooper did, as he always does, his best. It is 
no dispraise to him, however, to say that the 
art wanted Mr. Charles Kemble. Miss Phil- 
ips deserves much praise for the chasteness and 
good sense of her performance. If this young 
lady do not greatly astonish, or greatly please, 
she never can greatly offend. Her conceptions 
of character are almost always correct, and the 
extent of impression which these would else 
lead her to make, is only curtailed by a deficiency 
of physical power in the delineation. The 
piece was received with much approbation, and 
announced for repetition without dissent. 





MISCELLANEA 


At Baltimore, New York, and New Orleans, 
the inhabitants have a dislike to facing their 
houses with any cement or stucco work, but are 
willing to pay a high price for a beautiful de- 
scription of brick, which is much used for this 
purpose. The finest bricks are sold at Balti- 
more for 20 dollars a thousand. 


Appearances preceding Storms in the West 
Indies.—It has been observed by an intelligent 
young officer, in the command of one of His 
Maiesty’s vessels in the West Indies, that the 
furious winds which blow with the violence of 
hurricanes from the northward at certain periods 
of the year, in that part of the world, have been 
preceded by a phenomenon, which is certainly 
curious. These winds are well known to all who 
have frequented the West Indies, by the name 
of “ Northers.” The phenomenon alluded to, is 
the appearance of a vast quantity of fine cob- 
webs in the atmosphere which cling to all parts 
of avessel’s rigging. While off Zampico, they 
were observed on two occasions, and once also 
at Vera Cruz, each of which were followed by 
these winds. That at Vera Cruz came on the 
next morning at sunrise. So light and delicate 
is their nature, that they are swept away by the 
least wind, and can only be observed on a calm 
sunny day, when the atmosphere is quite un- 
disturbed. They were then seen waving from 
all parts of the rigging, in long silky streamers 
of the finest gossamer; and reflecting the sun’s 
rays, they presented a very beautiful appear- 
ance. ‘This is a useful hint to navigators, and 
will serve to warn them of the approaching 
gale. 

To account in some measure for their appear- 
ance, it might be observed, that these violent 
north winds, traversing a thickly-wooded country, 
would sweep away these gossamers in its progress, 
and wafting them through the higher strata of 
the atmosphere, they would gradually settle 
downwards, on coming into another of different 
density beneath the limits of the former, and 
rest on any substance they met with. This 
would also appear to coincide with the falling 
of the mercury in the barometer—although this 
is an instrument of little use in the West 
Indies. 


Gipsies.—They are to be seen in every part 
of Turkey. The largest encampment that I saw 
was at Shumla, where they were assembled to 
the number of some thousands. They conform 


to the prevailing religion of the country in which 
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they may chance to be—they are Christians in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and generally speak- 
ing Mussulmans to the southward of the Balcan. 
“There are, in the world,” say the Turks, 
“seventy-two religions and a half;” the frac- 
tional part of this number they assign to the 
gipsies.—Major Keppel. 

Discovery of a Will.—The Marquis of Co- 
nyngham succeeded in 1796 to the large estates 
of liis uncle, who was supposed to have died in- 
testate. The following extraordinary particulars 
of the after-discovery of the will are mention- 
ed in Nichols’s Anecdotes :—* The remarkable 
manner in which it came to light was found re- 
lated in the following memorandum of General 
Valancey, made in his ‘Green Book,’ which 
contained an historical account of manuscript 
and printed documents relative to Ireland, and 
was sold at the sale of the General's library, 
‘Mr. Burton Conyngham had free access to my 
library in my absence, leaving a receipt for such 
books as he took out. I was abseut six years on 
duty in Cork harbour, leaving the care of my 
house in Dublin to a servant maid; this book 
was taken by Mr. C., and a receipt on a slip of 
paper given, which the servant put into a book 
on the shelf. She was some time after dis- 
charged, and another hired. On my return, at 
the expiration of six years, I missed this book, 
In about two years, taking down the octavo in 
which Mr. B’s note had been carefully deposited, 
the receipt fell out. Mr. Conyngham was dead, 
and died as was supposed, intestate ; and his 
great estate devolved upon Lord Conyngham his 
nephew. I produced the receipt, and demanded 
the book or the payment of £200. The book 
was not to be found; with others it had been 
packed in boxes, and sent to an auction; not 
sold, and brought back. At length Mr. A, 
Cooper, of the Treasury, who had the care of 
Mr. C’s affairs, by long search discovered the 
book, when, on opening it, Mr. C’s will fell out, 
by which it appeared that the estate was divided 
between Lord C. and his mother,” 


Gray the Poet.—It is well known that Gray 
removed from Peter-house to Pembroke-hall, 
in consequence of some annoyance to which he 
was subject—the following letter, preserved in 


Nichols’s work, gives more particulars than we | 


remember to have elsewhere met with:—“ Mr, 
Gray, our elegant Poet, and delicate Fellow 
Commoner of Peter-house, has just removed to 
Pembroke-hall, in resentment of some usage he 
met with at the former place. The case is much 
talked of, and is this. He is much afraid of fire, 
and was a great sufferer in Cornhill; he has 
ever since kept a ladder of ropes by him, soft as 
the silky cords by which Romeo ascended to his 
Juliet, and has had an iron machine fixed to his 
bed-room window. The other morning, Lord 
Percival and some Petrenchians, going a hunt- 
ing, were determined to have a little sport be- 
fore they set out, and thought it would be no 
bad diversion to make Gray bolt, as they called 
it, so ordered their man Joe Draper to roar out 
fire. A delicate white night-cap is said to have 
appeared at the window; but finding the mistake, 
retired again to the couch. The young fellows, 
had he descended, were determined, they said, 
to have whipped the butterfly up again.” 


Skilful Anatomists.—It may not be generally 
known that the tad-pole acts the same part 
with fish, that ants do with birds; and that, 
through the agency of this little reptile, per- 
fect skeletons, even of the smallest fishes, may be 
obtained. To produce this, it is but necessary 
to suspend the fish by threads attached to the 
head and tail, in an horizontal position, in a jar 
of water, such as is found ina pond, and change 
it often, till the tad-poles have finished their 
work. Two or three tad-poles will perfectly dis- 
sect a fish in twenty-four hours.—Scientific Ga- 
nelle. 








Athenxum Avdbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—A second edition of the Parson’s 
Hom- q 

A new edition of the fourth volume of Beddome’s 
Short Discourses, adapted to Village Worship, or the 
Devotions of a Family. : 

A ninth edition of Bland’s Elements of Latin Hexa- 
meters and Pentameters. : 

Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Mensuration and Prac- 
tical Geometry. 15th edition. z 

A System of Endowments for the Provident Classe s 
in every station of life, exernplified by the Rules of the 
Southwell Endowment Society. By the Rev. John 
Thomas Becher, M.A. 

A Picturesque Pocket Pocket Companion to Margate, 
R gate, Broadstairs, &c., with 120 Engravings on 
Wood, including every object of interest on the river. 

Just subscribed.—Arrowsmith’s Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography, 8vo. 16s.—Memoirs of Ely, Imo. 3s, 
—Thornton’s Bereaved Parents Consoled, 1s. 6d.— 
James’s Father’s Present, 12mo. 7s.--Social Life in 
England and France, from 1789 to 1830, 8vo. 7s.— 
Crotch’s Lectures on Music, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Clarke on Fe- 
male Complaints, 2 vols. royal Svo. 12. 16s.—Outlines 
of History, from Lardner’s Cyclopedia, for Schools, 
12mo. 6s. 6d.—Winchworth on the Teeth and Gums, 
4to. 10s._A Mother’s Present to her Daughter, 32mo. 
2s. 6d.—The Bridal Night, and other Poems, by Dugald 
Moore, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Walker’s Interest and Discount 
Tables, 2s. 6¢.—Gospel Truths Stated and Illustrated, 
by John Brown, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Knox’s History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, by W. M‘Gavin, 8vo. 15s.— 
Hall’s Offices of Devotion, vo. 10s. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Days of | Thermom. | Barometer.) wings. | Weather. 











W.xMon. | Max. Min.| Noon. Winds. 

Th. 7,64 43 29.10 S. Shrs. P.M. 
Fr 8 69 46 28.96 Ss. Rain. 

Sat. 9 65 45 29.15 8. Cloudy. 
Sun. 10 62 41 29.30 Ss. Clear. 

Mon. 11/69 45 | 29.70 S.E. | Cloudy. 
Tues. 12; 62 48 Stat. | 5S.E. Ditto. 

Wed. 13] 67. 49 Stat. N. Clear, 








Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Nimbus, Cirrostra- 
tus, Cymoid Cirrostratus. : 

Nights rainy, except Sunday and Monday. Mornings 
fair, except Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 54°. 


Astronomical Observations. 


Moon and Mercury in conjunction on Wed. at 5h. A.M. 
— in perigeum on Wed. Ith. : 
Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed. 19° 56’ in Taurus. 
Mars’s  — — — 17° 43’ in Gemini. 
Sun’s — = a 22° 48’ in Aries. 
Length of day on Wed. 13h. 38m.; increased, 5h. 56m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2/26’. Logarithmic number of 
distance, 001501. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

A reply has been made to our charge, against the 
€ Library of the Fine Arts,’ of having purloined the 
Biography of G. Dawe, from the columns of the ATHE- 
nauM. The thing is, to us, of little consequence ; and 
we should not have noticed the laboured defence at 
all, but for some absurd insinuations about motives,which 
are answered at once by stating, that the writer of the 
Memoir in our Journal claimed it as a right that the 
petty larceny committed upon his paper should be ex- 
posed. Respecting the ty aphical error in our Me- 
moir, Barclay de Jolly for Barclay de Tolly, the Parties, 
in their reply, are totally silent. ‘The truth is, that pira- 
cies have been repeatedly established in courts of law 
by these very copied inaccuracies; and the preserved 
error on the present occasion, is proof positive against 
the ‘ Library of the Fine Arts.’ We are cruelly reviled 
by this new and transient adventurer in the periodical 
world, because we have not refrained from calling out 
“ Watch!” when we felt a hand in our pocket. The 
plagiarist protests he does not read our Journal—that he 
is known to Mr. Flather—that he personally knew Mr. 
Dawe, Mr. Morland, and others—that he knows the Pre- 
rogative Office in Doctors’ Commons, where, by peculiar 
interest anda little ready money, he got a copy of thewill ; 
but he might have saved himself all this explanation, 
by stating from what authentic source he got his Bar- 
CLAY DE Jotty! The plagiarist had, it appears, such 
ample means of writing “the Life and Death of Mr. 
Dawe,” without borrowing George Colman’s fictions or 
our facts, that we think he might well have left our 
little misprints unpilfered. 

Thanks for the Conventicle, but it is out of date. 

J. F. of New York—the work not received. 

W. C. We received his note at the last hour, and will 
attend to his request next week. We were not aware 
of the circumstance alluded to. 

The report of the Royal Society is unavoidably post- 
poned till next week. A 

The Living Artists, No. V., Tuanzx, will appear ia 
the next Number, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SPAIN. 
On the l4thof May, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
PAIN in 1830. 
By HENRY D. INGLIs, 
Author of ‘Solitary Walks through many Lands,’ ‘ A Journey 
through Norway,’ &c. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, in 12mo, 3s. bound, 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY; or, EN- 
hic ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged and adapted 
to the use of Schools ; containing only Words of importance and 
utility. By the Rev. DAVID BLAIR. The sth edition, carefully 
corteate corrected, aud improved, by ALEXANDER JAMIESON, 





London: Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; L 
man, Rees, and Co.; Baldwiu and Cradock ; T. and J. Boos 
Hamilton and Co. : W, Joy; J. Chapple; Poole aud Edwards ; 
W. Darton; J. Souter; and Houlston and Son. 
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Just published, in 8vo. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON to the 
NEW TEsTt. T; translated from the Greek-Latir 
Lexicon of JOHN DA .B., and consi $ 
to which is prefixed an Outline of Gr Gramunar, for the use 
of Biblical Students who have not received a classical education. 
By W.c. TAYLOR, A.M. 

London: Printed for C. J.G, and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin and Co.; J. Booker; E. Williams; 
J. Richardson ; J.M. Richardson ; J.and T. Clarke: Hurst and 
Co.; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Simp- 
kin and Co.; Hvuiston and Son; and G, and J. Robinson, Liver- 
pool, 
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Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 32 


28, 

N EUMAN and BARETTI’S DICTION- 

ARY of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 
wherein the Words are correctly explained, agreeably to their 
diflerent meauings, and a great variety of Terms relating to the 
Aris, Sciences, Manufactures, Merchandize, Navigation, and 
Trade, elucidated. The 5th edition, thoroughly revised, greatly 
improved, enlarged by the addition of many thousand words, and 
both parts most carefully collated. 

By M. SEOANE, M.D. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co. ; T. Cadell; J. Nann; 
J. Richardson; Baldwinand Co. ; J.M. Richardson; J. Booker ; 
T. and J. Boosey; J. Duncan; Hurst and Co.: Hamilton an 
Co,; R. Scholey ; Dulau and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; Parbury 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co,; Cowie and Co.: Treuttel and Co.; 
E. Hodgson; T. and W. Boo Black and Co.; Smith and Co, ; 
H. Boho ; and Houlst G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S NEW WORK. 
_, This day is published, 
RAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRA- 


VELS, including Anecdotes of a Naval Life, chiefly for the 
Use of Young Persons. 


By CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. F.R.S, 
Three small volumes, \ignette Titles, 15s. boards, 
Printed for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; and WHIT- 
TAKER and Co., London. 
- Who have also just published, 
Destiny; or, the Chief’s Daughter. A Tale. 
By the Author of * Marriage,’ and ‘The Inheritance.’ Three 
vols. if. 11s. Gd. 















;a 





= Also, 
Captain Hall’s Travels in North America, 
in 1827 and 1828. Three vols. 14. 11s. 6d. Third Edition. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
= This day, elegantly printed, price 1s. 

PORTS and PASTIMES, being Parr VI. 
,of KNOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or, THE PLAIN 
WHY and BECAUSE. 

By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of ‘ Laconics,’ ¢ Arcanaof Science,’ &c. 
Also 
Part. 1.—DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 1s. (Second Edition.) 
11.—ZOOLOGY : Quapnurens, Ls. 
11L.—ORIGINS and ANTIQUITIES, Is. 
1V.—ZOOLOGY : Binns, ts. 
_— V.—VOPULAR CHEMISTRY, 
€ strongly ree Work P 
poset ecommend the Work to every parent, tutor, 
Part VIL—MECHANICS, ( May 1.) 

Printed for SAMPSON LOW, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street; 
HURST, CHANCE and Co., St. Paul's Church- yard ; and Cc. 
TILT, Ficet-street. 
is: al 





This day is published, 12mo. 4s. boards, 


WELVE SERMONS, Brief and Expla- 


vatory, 
By the Rev, E. S. APPLEYARD, B.A,, late of Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

“There is an earnesc of lateut power; Mr. Appleyard has 
theretore our encouragement.” —Alheneum, 

.“* We are happy to be able to award a favourable judgment of 
his publication.” —Christian Remembraucer. 

“From most of these Sermons we could easily select passages 
of great force and beauty.” —Pulpit. . 


Printed for J. HATCHARD and SON, 187, Piccadilly. 





PORTRAIT OF ENGLAND'S PATRIOT KING, 
THE Proprietors of the WerkLy Disratcu 
: (which has the largest circulation of any Newspaper in 
Eugland,) beg to announce that on the 3rd of July next they in- 
tend to present a most splendid Portrait of His Majesty, WIL- 
LIAM IV., to every persou who shali have regularly taken in 
The Dispateh during the preceding two mouths. ‘Those indi- 
Viduais who are not already subscribers to The Dispatch, and who 
Wish to obtain the most accurate likeness of our patriotic King, 
lust ir subscrip on or before the first Sunday 
iu May, and be careful to order their News-agents to supply them 
with the successive numbers mote the 3rd of July inclusive. The 
Priut itself will unquestiouably be found worth considerably more 
than the whole two months’ subscription. [t has been engraved 
Rene, staie, os will = an poy ed ee to the 

is late Majesty George Fourth, presented to the 
purchasers of The Dispatel in Juue laste’ ™ 








Just published, Vols. I. and II. in 8vo., with Portrait and Life 


of Moliére, 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY of FRENCH 
CLASSICS ; or, Collection of the CHEFS-D’G2UVRE of 
FRENCH LITERATURE, 

This Collection will be contained in about Eighty Volumes, two 
of which will appear every month until compieted. The Drama 
wili form the First Division, aud will be comprised in Twenty- 
three Volumes. Price of each volume, handsomely done up in 
fancy boards, 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, 4s. 6d. 


Printed for TREUTTEL, WURTZ and Co., 30, Soho-square. 












SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 
Just published, 1 vol. 9s. Gd. boards, 
YROPA DIA of XENOPHON, 
with English Notes, critical and explanatory, and Exami- 
nation Questions, Ladices, &c. 
By E. H. BARKER, of Trin, Coll. Cambridge. 


Printed by A. J. VALPY, M.A. ; 
Of whom may be had, uniform 


and sold by all Booksellers. 
and on the same plan, 





size, 
Hecuba, Medea, Pheenissw, and Orestes, of 
Euripides. By the Rev. J. R. Major. 5s. each Play. 
(Edipus Rex, Coloneus, Antigone, and Tra- 
chiniz, of Sophocles. By the Rev, Dr. Brasse. 5s. each Play. 
Anabasis of Xenophon. By F. C. Belfour. 


85. 6d. 

Select Orations of Demosthenes. By E. H. 
Barker. 8s. 6d. 

Thucydides. By the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. 


3 vols. 14. 7% 


Herodotus, Books 1 to 6. 
Stocker. 9s, 6d. 


Prometheus of Aeschylus. 5s. 
LATIN. 
Cicero’s Offices, duod. 6s. 
Cicero de Amicitia et Senectute. 
Grotius de Christ. Relig. 6s. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico. 6s. 6d. 
Tacitus Germ. et Agric. 5s. 6d. 


by the Rev. Dr. 


4s. 6d. 








VALPY'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
TKANSLATIONS. 
No. XVI. price 4s. 6d, 


HEOPHRASTUS. Iilustrated by Fifty 

Physioguomical Portraits. To which are subjoined, Hints 

on the fudividual Varieties of Human Nature, and General 
Remarks, 

The Characters of Theophrastus possess an interest and value 
beyoud most of the remains of Grecian literature: they are inar- 
tificial and exact portraitures of those very peculiarities of tem- 
per that are every day passing urder our own observation. 

Nos. XVIL. and XVUE. will cowprise Horace, in which will be 
introduced Translations of different parts of the author, from the 
xcns of Dryden, Pope, Bentley, Swift, Porson, G. Waketieid, 

‘rior, Milton, Denham, Roscommon, Cowley, Byron, Horne 
Tooke, Chatterton, &c. &c. and of some of the most eminent 
poets of the present day. 

No. XIX. will contain Juvenal and Persius, 

I bers of the series contain—Demosthenes, Sal- 
Cenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pintar, Anacreon, and ‘Tacitus, 
Any Author may be purchased separately, 4s. 6d. per volume, 

** If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to plave into his hands the best translations 
of the best classical aathors.”—Lr. Parr. 

Printed and published by A, J. VALPY, M.A. Red Lion-court; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 






















First of April, 5s. 6d. 
PITOME of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


or, a Concentration of the Matter of STANDARD ENG 
LISH AUTHORS, on a Plan entirely New: with Portraits, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, &c. 
No. I. containing 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy, with a Portrait. 


The object of this undertaking is to publish,in monthly volumes, 
in a concentrated form, a Series of Standard English Authors ; 0 
whose works the present generation know little, and the rising 
youth must know less, 

In history no facts, and in philosophy no reasoning, will be 
omitted or distorted, so as to render a reference to the original 
author requisite; and thus the youth especially of both sexes 
may become perfectly? acquainted with authors repulsive from 
their bulk alohe, at a comparatively little cost of time as well 
as price. 

“ Were all books reduced to their quintessence, many a bulky 
author would ms appearance iv apamphiet ; there would be 
scarce such a thing folio; and the works ufan age would be 
contained on a few shelves.” —Addison, 

“* The pruning hand of an editor is to go over the historical and 
philosophical volumes, and the rising generation are to have all 
the old lambe quartos and octavos comp! essed into duodecima, 
and to become masters of philosophy, with a comparatively 
trifling cost of time, labour, and mouey. So be it. We only regret 
that we were born a generation too soon, The present specimen 
certainly speaks well for the work; and, with its portrait and 
very excellent biographical sketch, will be welcome to many a 
freshwan, either in or out of the Universities.’—Atheneum, 
lo. 180, 

The series will be confined to the popular produciions of writers 
in prose, and the following authors will be first selected : 

Burnet, Clarendon, Gibuou, Hume, Robertson, Bacon, Locke, 
Paley, Addison, Goidsmith, Johnson, Mitton, Swift, &e, 

No. IL. will be published on the 1st of May, and contain 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity ; and Locke 
on the Human Understanding, with a Portrait. 

Edited and printed under the superintendence of A.J. VALPY, 


M.A. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers in 
Town and Country, 


*,* Prospectuses may be had of all Booksellers, 




















TO THE LOVERS OF MIRTH. 
Just published by WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Oid Bond-street, 


HE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK! 2nd 
‘Edition. A Humorous Story, by one of the principal Con- 
tributors to Blackwood’s Magazine, with Hiustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 
As a work of fun and fiction it stands unrivalled. The illus- 
trations are inimitable.”— Edinburgh Evening Post, 
Il. 


Facetie. Being a Collection of Jeux d' Esprit, 
i!lustrated with 120 Engravings, from Designs by Robert Cruik- 
shank. 2 vols, neatly half-bound, with gilt edges, 

“ A very elegant companion to the drawing-room table; very 
tastily ‘ got up.’ "—Morning Chronicle. 
lil. 


An Address to the Deil, by Robert Burns. 
Reprinted from the Works, and illustrated with eleven first-rate 
Engravings from Designs by Thomas Landseer, Esq. bn post svo. 
price 3s. Gd. 

* We should have thought it impossible that so perfect a gem 
could be prodaced at so trifling a cost.”—Times 





ue DRAMATIC ANNUAL 


“Mr. Reynolds mast be now almost the father of the drama, 
and yet, to judge from the tone of the volume before us, we 
should say he was the youngest fellow connected with the stage.” 
—Tatler. 

*« Amongst other excellently-drawn scenes in this lively and en- 
tertaining work, we have to notice the following between the 
manager and dramatic author.”—Age. 

“4 young beginner may soon learn his trade under the tuition 
of this able master.”—Sunday Times. 

*“ It possesses a superior value, and one which is worth its whole 

rice twice told—we allude to the numerous designs from the 
pencil of W. H. Brooke.”—Literary Gazette, 
LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, and GREEN, 





Just published, P 
ORGET ME NOT.” A New Ballad; 
the Words from the £ Poetical Sketch. Book,’ by permis- 
sion of the Author, T. K. HERVEY, Esq. the Music by J. G, 
PATRICK 
Published by GOULDING and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho-square; 
aud sold by afl the Music-sellers in Town and Count 















~~ In avo, 128 double columns, with 8 Engravings, price 1s. — 
R. HONE’S YEAR BOOK, Parr IV. 


Printed for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by all 
Venders of Books. 

The * Year Book’ is an entirely new work by Mr. Hone,on the 
plan of his ‘ Every-Day Book,’ with new Designs and Engravings 
of like spirit and “exertion, Ht will be completed ia 13 Monthly 
Parts, price Is. each. Communications from Correspondents ( post 
gid received by Mr. Hone, 13, Gracechurch-street; or by the 

’ublisher. 





; ~ "This day are published, 8vo. sti 32, price Ad., 
“SONGS of SOCIAL HOURS, being No, I. 
of MINSTREL MELODIES. 
By HENRY BRANDRETH, Jun., 
Author of * Portiand Isle,’ &c. 

“ Whoever, critic or not critic, peruses these effusions, cannot 
fail to admire them; and we hope their popularity will be as 
great as their merit is rare.”—Sunday Times, Aprit 10. 

Field Flowers: a Collection of Poems. By 
the same Author, 

“It is, inleed, superior to nineteen out of twenty similar pub- 
lications, aud has some really sweet compositions.” —Literary 

Fazelte. 
The Garland: Poems. By the same Author. 
2d edition. 

“ The graceful production of an elegant and well-regulated 
mind.”— Gentleman's slagazine, 

SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoster-row; DELAHOY, Dept- 
ford; aud soid by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 








Just published, in 1 vol, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
HE RID! NIGHT; the FIRST 
POET; and other Poems. 
sy DUGALD MOORE, 
Author of ‘ The African,’ * Scenes from the Flood,’ &e, &e. 
_A few copies of Mr. Moore’s former volumes may still be had, 


viz i— 

The African, a Tale, and other Poems. 2nd 
edition. 12mo. 6s, boards, 

Scenes from the Flood; the Tenth Plague ; 
and other Poems. 12mo, 6s. boards. 

* North. My ingenious friend, Dugald Moore, of Glasgow, 
whore poems, both volumes, are full of uncommon power, and 
frequeutly exhibit touches of true geuius.!’—Blackwood’s Mag. 

*¢ There is much fine poetics! spirit displayed in this volume, 
and passages of no common power aud beauty.”—New Monthly 
Mag. 


Published by BLACKIE, FULLARTON, and Co, Glasgow; 
and SiIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London, 





Just published, compiete in one volume, svo. iiustrated with 
Portraits, price 15s. bound in cloth, | 
” NOX’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION in SCOTLAND ; with an Historicai Introduction, 
and Notes, by WILLIAM M‘GAVIN, Esq, Author of * The Pro- 
testant,’ ac. Xe, 

This edition contains several portions of Knox’s Writings not 
appended to any former edition; particularly, the first book of 
Disciplive, courplete, and bis Dispute with the Abbot of Crossra- 
gruel, These scarce tracts alone have, hitherio, cost more than 
is now charged for a complete copy of the present work. 

Lately published, uniform with Knox’s History, 
Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotiand; with Life and Notes, by the Rev. Robert 
Burns, D.D, F.A.S.E. With Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo, 2/, 8s. boards, 


BLACKIE, FULLARTON, and Co, Glasgow ; and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, London, 
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THE ATHENAZUM. 
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Positively on Monday will be published, in 1 thick vol. small Svo. 


4 - 
THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET- 
BOOK; a5 a BEY of pore HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, 
com vied from origina fficial sources), containing AL: 
PHA ET ICAL. Ac COUNTS of the Members of both Houses, in- 
cluding their mee Official A gp RELATIONSHIP, 
POLITICAL CONNEXIONS, also, the REGULA 
TIONS and STANDING ORDERS or the LORDS and COM- 
MONS, respecting Privileges, Private Bills, Fees, Fines, and 
Committees ; with Lists of the Scottish and Irish Nobility who do 
aa sit in the House of Peers: likewise a Digest of the PLAN of 
EFORM now in agitation, Lists of the Boroughs proposed to be 
dicirouchlacd, &e.; and every other species of information respect- 
ing the CONSTITUTION and USAGES of PARLIAMENT. 
Printed for J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street, 
+}+ Orders received by all respectable Booksellers throughout 
- yan ony 





NATIONAL REPOSITORY, GALLERY OF THE BOYAL 
MEWS, CHARING CROSS. 
Patron, the KING. 


N O TIC E. — Manovfacturers, Patentees, 
Artists, and others, who purpose sending non Inventions 
or Improved Productions for the ensuing ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of the NATIONAL REPOSITORY, are ened to for- 
ward them without fos the Commitiee of Inspection being 
desirous of completing the classification of te Catalogue. 
_london, March 16, 1831. Ss. TU LL, Secretary. 


R. CHARLES HERING’S recent De- 

mise renders it necessary to apprise the Nobility, Gentry, 

and nay who have so kindly supported his exertions, that the 

BUSINESS of BOOKBIN DING, Xe. will be continued, as usual, 

at the same Establishment, No. 9, NEWMAN-STREET, Oxrorp- 

street, by Mr. JAMES H TERING, who has for many years con- 

ducted the management in conjunction with his late Brother, and 
now solicits their future favours. 











In post svo, 


HE TWELVE NIGHTS. 
By a Contributor to some of the principal Periodicals. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW MAGAZINE, 
On Monday, 2nd May, will be published, No. I. of 


HE METROPOLITAN: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE ARTS, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the day. 
Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, where ali Literary Communications must be 
addressed. 





La Ordet - received also by J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond- 
street; and by all respectable Booksellers and News Agents 
in the Kingdom, 





THE ETON GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPENDIUM of ANCIENT and 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, compiled from the original 
Authorities and the latest Information, with Illustrations of the 
most interestin points in History, Poetry, and Fabie, Plans of 
Athens, Rome, Syracuse, &c. &c.; and preceded by an Introduc tion 
to the Study of Astronomy. For the use of Eton School, and in- 
scribed, by permission, to the Rev. Dr. Keate, the Head Master. 

By A. ARROWSMITH, Hydrographer to the King. 

1 vol. 8vo. 16s. boards, 

Published for the Author, Soho-square, by E. Williams, Eton ; 
at the Eton Warehouse, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; Whittaker, 
‘Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane ; Parkers,Oxford; Deightons, 
Cambridge ; and Millikens, Dublin. 





Ju 2 vols, 12mo. price 1. 1s. cloth boards, dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Adels aide, and pa- 
tronised by their dag al Highne sses the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duchess of K the Princess Angusta, tie Duchess of Glou- 
cester, the Pri ve Sophia, and Prince George of Cumberland, 


HE GERMAN MANUAL for SELF- 
TUITION. 
By WILHELM KLAUER KLATTOWSKI. 


**This work must have a great effect eg the cultivation of 
German literature amongst us.”—Allas, 2 

“Mr. Kiauer’s work will be found sane ieantttions we have 
no doubt it will soon supersede the confused grammar of Dr. 
Noehden,.”"—Exaniner, Feb. 27. 

“We strongly recommend this work of Mr. Klauer's, which 
contains everything that a student of German—who will’ pursue 
what we should » ens the right method, that of attacking the 
language first, then the grammar—can possibly desire.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 

“Mr. Klauer has rendered a signal service to both English and 
French students by his German Manual ; and we state thus much, 
after having very carefully examined not only the original, but 
the selected matter of his volumes. He is evidently a skilful 

and acute philologist, and thoroughly acquainted 
with all the peculiarities of the noble ‘and expressive lang wage 
he teaches......The Manual contains everything which can fa- 
cilitate the progress of the student, whether he be desirous merely 
of a superficial acquaintance with German, or is animated by a 
wish to master all its rich treasures, In these two volumes ‘he 
will find an excellent grammar, a clear exposition of the prin- 
ciples of prosody,as applicable to the German language, five well- 
ousveved’ plates of German caligraphy, a lucid treatise on Ger- 
mau orthoepy, a series of useful dialogues, and a valuable 
selection from ‘the works of the best German authors, many of 
them entire pieces, with literal and analytical translations, w ich 
almost supersede the use of viva voce teaching.”’—Royal Lad, dy’s 
Magazine for April. 

From the 71 German compositions, contained in the first volume 
of “ Manual, may be had separately, printed on vellum:— 

1. Undine. Eine Erzahlung von Friedrich, 
Baron D la Motte a 4s. 
2. Die Deutschen Kleinstaedter. Ein Lust- 
spiel in 4 Aufzugen von Aug. v. Kotzebue. Price 3s. 
3. Der Vierundzwanzigste Februar. Eine 
‘Tragodie von Z. Werner. Price 3s. 

fenden; SIMPKIN and MARSHALL; and sold by all Book- 

sellers, . 















BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON—FRENCH EDITION. 
Just ready, in 5 vols. 8vo. with 17 Plates, 


EMOIRES DE NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 
Par M. DE BOURRIENNE, 

Ministre d’Etat. 
44+ This edition, which has been reprinted from the latest Paris 
, has the peculiar advantage of copious Notes, now first 
added, from the dictation of Napoleon while at St. Helena, from 
the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of Gen, Rapp, of Constant, 

and numerous other authentic sources. 
HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 

lington-street. 





t published, 
~ ISMONDI HISTOIRE ‘des FR ANCAIS, 
“ Tomes XIII. XIV. XV., 8vo. 14. 16s.; or on Veliaw paper, 
3t. 128, 
These volumes bring down this important work to 1514. The 
former volumes may still be had. 


Printed for TREUTTEL, WURTZ and Co., 30, Soho-square. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, with Maps and Wood-cuts, 5s. 


AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXI., being the 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, CAnglo-Si axon Period.) 
By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq. 
In a few days, illustrated with 13 Plates, beautifully engraved 
rom the designs of oe 

Family Dramatists, No. IV.; being popular 

English Specimens of the TRAGEDIES of. #SCHYLUs. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, ander the authority of His ~ et Com- 
mission, 4to. . 1.5 large paper, Sl. 5s.; small, 32. 3s. 


TATE PAPERS of the Time of KING 
KJ HENRY the EIGHTH, Parts I. and JI, 

This Volume contains the Letters of Cardinal Wolsey to King 
Henry VIII, and also the Correspondence between that Sovereign 
and his Ministers. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


This day, embellished with Twenty plain, and Ten coloured en- 
gravings, 4to., of new and rare plants, price only 12. 1s., 
Nos. IV. and V. of 


[THE POTANICAL MISCELLANY. 


By W. I. HOOKER, LL.D., F.R.S., L.S., &c. &c., and Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
m olume I. of the BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing 
1. Pane + nia is now complete, with Seventy-four Plates, 
jo il, 11s, 6d. 
A few eapies “of Nos. Land II., with coloured Plates, 15s. each. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, with Wood-cuts, 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 
E A 


> mw 8 PAS SR. 
By a YOUNG AMERICAN, 

“Two agreeable volumes—the writer a very intelligent per- 
son.”"—Monthly Magazine. 

“It is particularly delightful to meet with a work like this, 
which gives us an impartial picture of that never-changing and 
yet ever-interesting part of the Peninsula, There is a sustained 
raciness and freshness in these skeiches with which even the 
= bonnes med reader can hardly fail to be pleased.” —Monthly 














ev 

ss ‘A lively and pleasant work, reflecting great credit on its au- 
thor, and affording, in every mage, various and agreeable enter- 
tainment to the reader. The Young American understands how 
to travel—a science which all who publish travels are by no 
means masters of.”"—New Monthly Magazine, April, 1831. 

** It is indeed the pleasantest book of the kind we ever read,” 
— Englishman's Magazine, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle- stree t. 
NEW " PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue YOUNG DUKE. 
By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey. 





Il. 


Major Keppel’s Journey across the Balcan, 
with an Account of some interesting Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
2 vols. with Map and Plates. 


Ill. 
Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks. 2 vols. 
IV. 
Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific and 
Beering’s Strait; with numerous Plates engraved by Finden. 
Vv. 

Bourrienne’s Life of Napoleon. To which 
are now first added numerous Notes and Iilustrations from the 
most authentic sources. Forming the 7th, 8th, and 9th Numbers 
of the National Library, Complete in 3 vols. with 17 beautiful 
lilustrations by the most eminent Artists, Price only 18s, 


VI. 
Standard Novels, No. II. Containing God- 


win’s celebrated Story of Caleb Williams, complete. Beautifully 
printed and embellished. Price 6s. 


Also, just ready, 
Vil. 
Sir Arthur Brooke’s Travels in Spain and 
Marocco, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vill. 
Philip Augustus. By the Author of ‘ Darn- 
ley,’ &¢é. 


IX. 
Bogle Carbet. By the Author of ‘ Lawrie 
Todd.’ 3 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street, 





ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
(UNIFORMLY WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.) 
On Monday, the 2d of May, will be ee, Vol. L. price only 
Five Shillings, neatly bound, of the 
OVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
(To be continued Monthly,) 
Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
With Illustrations by J. G. STRUTT, 
CONTAINING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
(TOC BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES,) 

With a Life of De For, written expressly for this Edition; an 
elegant Portrait, engraved on Steel, and Eight Engravings. 
Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 

semee Pall-mall; and J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street, where 
Prospectuses of the Work may be had. 

144 Orders received by all resp ble Booksellers throughout 
the Kingdom. 








In 2 vols, post Svo. 


HE SISTER’S BUDGET; a Collection of 
Original Tales, in Prose and Verse. By the Authors of 
* The Oud Volume.’ With Contributions from Mrs. Hewans, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs, re Miss Jewsbury, Mr. 
Macfariane, "Mr. Kennedy, Mr. H.G. Beil, Mr. Malcolm, and 
some others. 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


A®tH#Us of BRITTANY 


By the same Author, 
The Templars. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 


“ The story is not only invested with interest, but with deep 
eae presenting a brilliant proof of executive powers,”— 

lonthly Magazine. 

“ A work which, though essentially unlike in many particulars, 
and claiming for itself a distinct pretension to originality both in 
ils conception and execution, reminds us more than any book we 
ever read of that admirable novel The Spy.” —La Belle Assem blee, 

w iacsinecsasnsia TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








The FAMILY CABINET ATLAS of 100 Maps, ROMANTIC 
LIVES and HISTORIES, and POPULAR NOVELS, just pub- 
lished by EDW ARD BULL, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish: square, 

I. 
MR. POWER’S NEW WORK. 
HE KING’S SECRET. 
By the Author of ‘ The Lost Heir.’ 3 vols, 

** The story is as original as it is ~ perry | and the interest 
is as well sustained as its mystery. ld ‘The King’s Secret 
to be among the very best of our ison fictions.”’—Literary 
Gazette. 


THE AN ATOMY. OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A. St. John. 2 vols, 
“ These compositions teem with thought, with the speculations 
and illustrations of a = liberai, cultivated, and classical 
mind.’’—Morning Herald. 


Ill. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ &c, 
“* We prefer this to the author’s former works.”’—Lit. Gazette. 


IV. 
ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—FRANCE, 
From the time of Charlemagne to Louis XIV. 
Hy Leitch Ritchie. 2d edition, 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Ritchie is by far our pas: writer of romantic and ima- 
ginative tales."—Literary Gaze 

= He is the Scort of the by a bold and dramatie 
story.’’ tlas 
oHlis 6 stories are the best we met with.’’—Spectator, 


LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebhing, M.A. In 3 vols, embellished with 
Medailicn Portraits. 

“' The subject is admirably chosen, and written with elegance. 
e Halian poets lived romance - as well as wrote it.”"—Spectator. 
“These Lives embrace all the most distinguished names of 
Italy.”"— Atheneum, 
“A very valuable addition to our literature.’’—Court Journal. 
“ The high merit of these volumes will recommend 
Literary Gazette. 





Vi. 
THE LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN. 
By James Boaden, Esq. 3d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
“« Mr. Boadenhas brought into clear view much that was formerly 
hidden in obscurity and falsehood. He has had the justice, like- 
— to let Mrs. Jordan speak for herself. Her letters, which be 
as inserted, carry the rm ages to ti —Courier. 





Vil. 

THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS 
of 100 Maps, &c., now complete in Twelve Parts, forming a vo- 
lume of the Family Library size, and presenting, besides new 
important features, nearly 50,000 uames of places—a body of in- 
formation three times as extensive as that supplied hy the gene- 
rality of Quarto Atlases. Each Part 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d, finely 
colou 

“This Atlas far surpasses anything of the kind.”—Monthly 
Review. 





London: J. Hotmxs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the Aten een pee pes 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and so 
E. Witson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. es ae Jermyn 
Street; PertHEs and Besser, eS iamburg; M Pratt and 
Barry, Brussels: F. Furischkr, Leipaig 5 H Gnay and "Bowe, 
Boston, America; and al in 
Town and Country.—Price ed. canemped ; 1s, stamped; or 
in Monthly Parts oe & wrapper.) 


Adverti, ts, and ications for the Editor (post paid) 
to Mieeee to the Ofice as above. 














